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American Universal Desk No. 434 


Embodies the results of years of scientific research 


Comfortable cradleform seat swivels 45° either way, 
has deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail. 
Rounded one-piece steel book-box is roomy and 

Both seat and desk adjustable in height. 


sanitary. 


Universal Table with Envoy Chairs No. 368 


In the fine-furniture class at school budget prices. Variety of sizes 
for kindergarten, elementary and high-school classroom, office 
and library use. Strong, sturdy, and durably lacquered. 


Here friendly co-operation 
conserves your time and effort! 


DEPEND ON US FOR THE BEST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





Let our free catalog help you 


with all your school needs 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


Let our years of experience and our 
friendly, co-operative staff take a 
load off your busy shoulders! Hun- 
dreds of hard-working, efficient 
teachers are doing just that—by cen- 
tralizing their purchases of school 
furniture and supplies here. 

Thorough knowledge of your 
problems, and large stocks of top- 
quality equipment and_ supplies, 
enable us to provide prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. 





Write today for valuable 
FREE CATALOG! 

You will find our latest catalog a val- 
uable reference manual of all that is 
newest and best in school furni- 
ture, supplies, and equipment. A 
postal card will bring your free 
copy by return mail. | 
| 


€c 


FREE! Write today for the new 
illustrated booklet, “The Case 
for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,’’ with 
detailed reports by educators a — 
now using it! 
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woodlands. As Dr. John C. Merriam said, 
“In these days when the world is ridden 
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Spare-Time Earnings 


Come EASY... 


...when you represent 


the World Book Encyclopedia 


The World Book has long been a money-maker for 
teachers, in addition to being the best encyclopedia on 
the market for children of school age. In the summer, 
or in spare time during the school year, thousands of 
your professional colleagues have found selling the 
World Book a rewarding job—in extra income and in 
satisfaction—and an easy job. 


This year, World Book representatives will receive 
greater sales support than ever. A gigantic advertising 
campaign in LIFE magazine, whose 28,700,000 readers 
represent 36% of U.S. families, will pre-sell prospects 
on the merits of World Book. And every family with 
children of school age is a prospect for a World Book 


Pe eR ON eM ed 
a a ee 


a a oe 


be 


sale! Because every such family needs World Book! 


Remember, too, that the World Book has been made 
even more attractive, even more helpful to children 
and all the family in a brand-new, $2,000,000 edition. 
Just to see it is to want it, because this beautiful set so 
completely fills the need of every family for an up- 
to-date, authoritative reference work. World Book is 
thus easier to sell than ever before. 


The satisfaction in selling World Book comes from 
knowing that you are helping today’s children become 
tomorrow’s worth-while citizens —and thus helping 
your community and the nation to advance. Read the 
offer below, and act on it today! 


OPPORTUNITY Farrar 


available only through authorized repre- 
sentatives — carefully selected and profes- 
sionally trained. Opportunities to join this 
group are open to worthy men and women 
who are interested in child education and 
would like to build up a substantial income. 
For information, write Mr. F. S. Aldridge, 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


(TA Proposes Tobacco Tax 


ACING squarely the continuing dilemma which confronted school apportionment legislation in 

1949, the Legislative Committee of the California Teachers Association decided to propose a 

tobacco tax as a means of providing sufficient State revenue to finance more nearly adequately 
current expense apportionments to the public schools. 


This move is backed by the California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


The tax proposal was incorporated by Assemblyman Francis Dunn Jr. and others in AB 65, 
together with the provisions of AB 2120 as it passed the Assembly in 1949. The bill thus proposes 
and finances the same program of State aid which was suggested by the Cooperative Committee on 


School Finance. 


The tax proposed is a three-cent levy per package of cigarettes and a 15 per cent tax on the sales 
price of all other tobacco products. Tax experts estimate that this would produce in excess of the $35 


million of new money required by the bill. 


An outline of the Apportionment Plan is found on pages 14 and 15 of this magazine. 


California is one of only seven States which do not now tax cigarettes or tobacco products. The 
receipts from the new tax would go into the General Fund, but the bill carries a statement of the intent 
of the Legislature to the effect that the tax is levied in order to make possible the financing by the, 
State of the additional aid provided in the apportionment provisions of the act. 


HE sponsorship of this bill is a bold step, but new situations must be met with new methods, and 

difficult problems must be faced with firm resolution. This program gives the friends of education 
something practical to fight for, and offers to members of the Legislature a way around the political 
impasse which has blocked needed financial support for the public schools. — A.F.C. 


AB 65—THE 1950 APPORTIONMENT BILL 


(Note: This non-technical summary of the major CT A-spon- 
sored legislative proposals for the 1950 special session of the 
Legislature aims only to give a broad understanding of the 
reasons behind their provisions and their effect on the present 
progrant of State Aid to Education.) 


N a bill designed to provide State apportionments to 
| local school districts adequate to meet minimum needs, 
the California Teachers Association is renewing its 
tequest for a higher foundation program, increased trans- 
portation aid, and special aid to districts suffering abnormal 
growth in enrollment. 
Besides including practically the same provisions origi- 
nally proposed in AB 2120 during the 1949 session, this 
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bill (AB 65, introduced by Assemblyman Francis Dunn 
and others) adds a special revenue provision to raise the 
funds needed for the increased apportionments. It also 
includes the same special provisions for small districts and 
especially poor districts. 

Here are some of the problems this legislation aims to 
alleviate: 

The Constitution now provides that the State must 
appropriate a minimum of $120 per student for public 
education, and guarantees that no district will receive less 
than $90 per student (average daily attendance). 

The law under which these funds are apportioned to 

































































the districts provides that most of the difference between 
the $90 and $120 will be used to equalize the educational 
opportunities for all California children. 


The need for this equalization effort by the State is 
made plain when it is seen that the wealth of individual 
districts varies from a few dollars per student to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars per student. 


Residential communities undergoing rapid population 
growth with little increase in assessed valuation may 
actually be getting poorer and poorer in terms of taxable 
wealth per student. Such districts cannot hope to offer 
their children educational opportunities anywhere ap- 
proaching the offerings of districts with industrial wealth 
or natural resources to add to the assessed value contribut- 
ing to local education. 


Consequently, it has been the policy to use some of the 
money obtained by the State through its broader tax base 
to compensate for local inadequacies, since failure of 
education in any community affects the entire State — 
indeed the entire nation. 


This current legislation expires June 30. AB 65: con- 
tinues the same philosophy of equalization, but increases 
the amount of State appropriations for this purpose by 
about $2914 million over what continuation of current 
provisions would cost. A large proportion of this increase 


would go to elementary schools, where the demonstrated 
need is most critical. 


This summary covers only the changes or additions to 
the present apportionment law. Other provisions, includ- 
ing the requirement that local districts spend at least 
85% of all State apportionments for teachers salaries, will 
remain essentially the same. 


Elementary Foundation Program 


Fundamentally, this proposes that the State supply all funds 
necessary to assure that a local district can spend at least $185 
per pupil (average daily attendance) in the elementary grades. 


Basic aid of $90 already is guaranteed to all districts. If a 
65-cent tax rate will not provide the other $95, the State would 
make up the difference. 


Actually, most districts desire more than the minimum program 
this amount would provide, and levy a higher rate up to the 
maximum of 80 cents (without kindergarten) or 90 cents (with 
kindergarten). Many have chosen to levy a still higher rate, 
which can be done by a special vote of the electors. Additional 
income obtained through such taxes does not decrease the State 
aid which the district might receive, since its equalization appor- 
tionment is computed on the mandatory tax of 65 cents, regardless 
of any higher rate actually levied. 


There are exceptions to this formula. Some districts are so 
poor that even with a maximum tax rate and maximum State aid 
under the 65-cent formula, they could have less than $190 per 
pupil to spend. In other words, the difference between the 65-cent 
mandatory tax and the 90-cent or 80-cent maximum would raise 
locally less than $5 per pupil. 


In such cases, the State would make up the further deficiency 
so that even the poorest districts could afford $190 in schools 
without kindergarten and $194 per student with kindergarten. 


In the small districts, overhead expenses make the cost per pupil 
much greater than in Jarger schools. A special formula of aid 
for schools with less than 100 a.d.a. is provided, with the added 
stipulation that after 5 years these schools must demonstrate the 
necessity for their existence to continue receiving this special grant. 


This will not be a difficult hurdle for most small schools, and 
the few that cannot meet it may choose to function with local 
resources and normal State aid without the extra bonuses, or may 
send their children to a larger neighboring attendance center. 


These provisions for enriching the elementary school program 
would cost the State approximately $21 million more than it 
would use under the current law. 
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High School Foundation Program 


The high school program of equalization is similar to 


: ‘ and based 
on the same philosophy as is the elementary. Here the Stat 
would set $210 per student as the foundation, based on a manda. 
tory tax of 40 cents. 


Again, $90 per student is automatically granted. If a 40-cent 
tax rate does not provide the other $120, the State makes up the 
difference. 


Remember here, too, that a high school district can levy a 
higher rate (75 cents is the legal maximum without special per. 
mission of the voters) without decreasing the State Aid for which 
it would be eligible with a 40-cent rate. 

There are extra allowances for the especially poor and the 
exceptionally small high school districts, as in the case of similar 
elementary districts. Again, qualification under a “formula of 
necessity” would be required of small high schools after 5 years 
if this special aid is to be continued. 7 

The increased cost of this high school foundation program over 
the present State support would be about $257,000. 


Junior College Foundation Program 


State Aid to junior colleges under the same plan would be based 
on a foundation of $225 per student (average daily attendance) 
with the district providing that proportion which could be raised 
by a 25-cent tax-rate. 

As in the other levels, no junior college would receive less than 
$90 per a.d.a. of basic aid. Local junior college districts could 
add to the minimum program by charging a higher rate (35 cents 
is the legal limit for junior colleges) than the 25-cent mandatory 
tax, without decreasing the State Aid they would receive. 

This will subtract about $311,000 from the present rate of State 
support for junior colleges. 


Apportionment for Growth 


All State Aid to schools is based on the previous year's attend- 
ance. Schools are operating in 1949-50 with money allotted on 
the basis of 1948-49 attendance. 


When districts undergo exceptional growth, as so many in 
California have done in recent years, that means exceptional 
hardship on the schools. Some have even doubled enrollment 
in a single year. They are educating 2,000 children on funds 
deemed barely adequate for 1,000. 

To meet this need, an allowance for the growth factor was 
written into the proposed apportionment bill. It was believed 
that any growth up to 5% could be absorbed by the district 
without undue strain. For all growth over 5%, the district will 
be reimbursed by the State as if this excess had been in attendance 
the previous year. 


The growth in such districts will be computed and reported, 
and additional funds allotted. semi-annually, so that the district 
can afford to employ the necessary extra teachers, purchase extra 
supplies and provide in other ways for the expanded enrollment. 


It is expected that this plan would cost the State about $6,349, 
000 next year. 


Proposed State Reimbursement for Transportation 


If a school district has to spend large amounts from its founda 
tion program to bring its students to school, it is apparent that 
the actual educational program must suffer. Consequently, the 
principle of State Aid to local districts for pupil transportation 
costs is already in the current apportionment law, but this support 
would be more than doubled by the new proposal. 


The proposed plan assumes that a district could normally pay 
as much for student transportation as could be raised by a 2-cent 
tax rate. It provides that the State pay all costs of operating 
buses on approved routes in excess of this amount. 

This includes the maintenance and replacement of buses. It 
also includes repayment for capital outlay on additional buses (not 
replacements) at the rate of 10% per year. 

This provision would add $2,066,000 per year to the State Aid 
for transportation and would give the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction additional power to administer direct transportation, 
subject to rules and regulations to be adopted by the State Depart 
ment of Education. 

Those districts which house students in dormitories or in homes 
near the school could be reimbursed, on the same basis, up to 
the amount which would be required to transport those students 
from their own homes. (See also Pages 14 and 15.) 
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Vera Stephenson 





Minnie Taylor 


presenting Five CTA Classroom Teachers Department Presidents 


Victorine Wallsmith 


Above are portraits of five of the CTA Classroom Teachers Department presidents, — Northern Section, 
Vera Stephenson, Orland; Southern Section, Minnie Taylor, Pomona; Central Coast Section, Victorine Wallsmith, 
Salinas; Bay Section, Mrs. Perle Roche, Hayward; Central Section, Mrs. Alma McAuliff, Visalia. 
Mathilde de Bernardi, Crescent City, president, North Coast Section, was not available. 


(alifornia’s Candidate 


For President of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers 


By Mrs. Nora L. Pearson, Los Angeles;* Chairman of the Campaign Committee 


for Mary Virginia Morris, for President of the Department of Classroom 


Te committee which has been laying the groundwork for the campaign 


Teachers of the National Education Association, now urges you to do 
your part, first by writing letters to your friends in all parts of the country to 
tell them about our candidate; and second, by asking them to instruct their 
delegates to cast their ballots for her on Monday, July 3. 


The CTA Southern Section Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, at its 
October meeting, unanimously voted 
to endorse Mary Virginia Morris as a 
candidate for the office of President of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Associa- 
tion for the year 1950-51. 


Similar action was taken by CTA 
Southern Section Council in Novem- 
ber and CTA State Council of Educa- 
tion at its December meeting. The 
Northern and Bay Sections also unani- 
mously endorsed her candidacy. 


Write to Your Friends 


Following this action 1000 letters 
were sent by the campaign committee 
to key school people throughout the 
United States. The committee was 
gratified by the fine response. Many 
requests were received for material; 
also offers to help in whatever way 


Saati as 


*847 South Grand Avenue, Los An- 
geles 14, 
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the committee thought best. 


The expressions of Mary Virginia's 
ability, earnestness, sincerity and her 
willingness to aid and to assist her 
fellow teachers in any and all ways 
possible, as mentioned in the replies, 
bespeak the high regard in which she 
is held by her fellow workers. Cali- 
fornia is proud to have a candidate 
whose service to her profession and 
for education is so widely recognized 
and acclaimed. 


You Can Help 


Folders announcing our candidate 
were given each person attending the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
luncheon at Atlantic City in February. 
Those who attended report that the 
announcements were very dignified 
and professional, embodying the spirit 
which the committee wishes to be the 
keynote of the campaign. 


Material will ‘soon be available con- 
taining the information of the many 






Perle Roche 


Alma McAuliff 


Portrait of 








activities and the outstanding work in 
which Mary Virginia Morris has en- 
gaged in behalf of Education. 


It is encouraging and heartening to 
us in California to have educators 
throughout the nation express their 
commendations of her, and to acknowl- 
edge the great contribution she has 
made to education. 


Throughout her career Mary Vir- 
ginia has won the respect of admin- 
istrators while retaining the confidence 
of her classroom teacher colleagues. 


Miss Mary Virginia Morris, California’s 
candidate for the Presidency of NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 











A Report by the CTA Research Department 


Teachers Salaries: 1949-50 


increasing teachers’ salaries because of the rise of the national price index 


Tiscee is reason to believe the momentum gained in the last few years for 


has just about run its course. The BLS Price Index is now lower than it 
was last year at this time. From this point on we shall need to fight for salary 
recognition in terms of sounder, long-term arguments: recognition of our pro- 
fessional status and service, and some direct reference to the cost of the desired 


standard of living for teacher families. 


Little Lure 


Table I compares the median salaries for 
full-time California classroom teachers for 
the past three years. 


The general tendency to look at the 
median salaries as typical of the pay of the 
teaching profession obscures the fact that 
half of the staff is being paid less. The 
median salary does not reveal that between 
21 and 22% of elementary teachers are 
being paid less than $3,000 per year. It need 
hardly be emphasized that such pay scales 
are little inducement for talented persons to 
plan a life-time career in the service of 
children and public education. 


Small “Adjustments” 


Also, in some circles, much is made of 
the fact that teachers salaries since 1946 
have been “adjusted” (emphasis being given 
to the middle syllable) for rises in the cost 
of living. The figures in Table II indicate 
the significance of this adjustment. The 
present median salaries expressed in terms 
of their 1935-39 equivalent reveal the extent 
to which the pre-war low level of pay for 


teachers has not been corrected. 


Again, it is worth remembering that half 
of the salaries will fall below these levels. 
Another important point overlooked by 
many is that before the 1940's teachers 
were not subject to personal income taxes. 
Now they are. Out of that $3,352 median 
salary, with credit for 4 exemptions, now 
comes a Federal income tax collection of 
over $100. 


The Family Standard 


More attention needs to be paid to the 
actual cost of some acceptable standard of 
living for families in education. Unless 
critics are prepared to argue for a celibate 
profession, then the only real yardstick for 
measuring adequacy of salaries is the family 
standard. Undeniably one of the most im- 
pelling reasons that teaching does not attract 
many more talented men into its ranks is 
that they can not look forward to supporting 
a family at the standard of living appropriate 
to their education and social position. 


The report of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers indicated that estimates 
of money income received by families 
throughout the nation, as average money 
income in dollars of 1948 purchasing power, 
was in the vicinity of $4,230. The income 
of the middle fifth of families averaged 
$3,410; and the income of the fourth fifth 
averaged $4,711. Similar data for California 
alone would have produced still higher aver- 
ages, for California is estimated to contain 
about 6.85% of the nation’s families and 
8.17% of the nation’s effective buying 


power. Data on per capita income of civilian 
residents in California tend to support levels 
of over $4,000 for family incomes. The 
1948 per capita income of approximately 
$1,640 multiplied by three yields a figure of 
over $4,900. 


$5000 Standard 


The annual survey of effective buying 
income, made by Sales Management mag: 
azine, reveals that average family incomes 
in California counties and cities produce an 
overall State average effective buying power 
of over $4,500 per family, after personal 
tax deductions. The same survey also re- 
veals certain counties and cities, relatively 
few in number, which do not reach the 
$3,000 mark. On the whole, however, Cali- 
fornia has the means to pay teachers’ salaries 
comparable to those incomes of average 
family purchasing power, if it has the will. 


What is the standard of living appropriate 
to a family in educational service? While 
this question has not been answered directly 
for teachers in California, it has been 
answered accurately over a period of years 
for city workers of the “white collar” class 
in the San Francisco Bay area. The Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Economics 


reports that its white-collar family of 4 
required in September, 1949, an income of 
$5,134.89 ($5,432.53, if purchasing a new 
home) to buy the standard of living con. 
sidered appropriate to this group. Teachers 
have traditionally been regarded as repre- 
sentative of the upper middle lass of 
society. They have no reason to be rated 
lower on the standard-of-living scale than 
office workers generally. 


Not only do the salary ranges of Many 
teachers appear to be below a “just” Jevei 
but the salary practices of many districts are 
discriminatory. There are many teachers 
who do not have the benefit of modern 
enlightened personnel management policy 
in the form of an up-to-date salary schedule 
There are numbers who are paid simply at 
the relatively arbitrary determination of a 
board or superintendent year after year, 
Such practices are an anachronism in the 
face of current general industrial and busi- 
ness salary policy. For many teachers, simply 
to be placed on a salary schedule would 
represent a benefit of considerable propor. 
tions, not only in terms of foreseeable in- 
come but in terms of morale and professional 
satisfaction. 


Slow and Low 


Teachers are commonly expected to begin 
at relatively low salaries and then to wait for 
a dozen years or so to reach maximum 
earning power. Contrast this, for example, 
to the Federal Civil Service scale for pro 
fessional employees, which begins its Class 
1 at $3,100 and brings the employee to 
$3,850 at the end of 7 years. The “P-4” 
employee begins at $5,400 and reaches 
$6,400 in 6 years. Teachers do not enjoy 
such generous salary scheduling as this. 


ee problems should be the common 
concern of administrators, school trustess, 
and teachers. Their solution determines, in 
large part, the level of our professional 
morale and prestige! 


Table I— Comparative Summaries of Median Salaries of California Full-Time Public 
School Teachers, 1947-48 to 1949-50 


1947-48 1948-49 
IID sceneries $3,097 $3,291 
High School 2s.<c:sc:cc20022 3,731 4,051 
Junior College .............. 4,059 4,353 
All “Teachers ..c.02:::528. 3,321 3,583 





Increase Increase 
over over 
1947-48 1949-50 1948-49 
amt. % amt. % 
$194 6.3 $3,352 $ 61 1.85 
320 8.6 4,153 102 2.98 
294 Vin 4,485 132 3.05 
262 7.9 3,638 33 1.53 


Source: Salaries of Certificated Employees in California Public Schools, 1949-50. Bureau 
of Educational Research, State Department of Education, January, 1950, p. 5. 


Table II — Purchasing Power of 1949-50 California Median Teachers Salaries 


Elementary ...... visas itiasibaaoestiaie 


I IE icicsscictin tccentaeseainddigions 


Cea TO sisecricnccnisiceiesinccecitbeaa 


sa teoet oa.Sese $3,352 + 100 = $1,995 





168.0 


estes $4,153 + 100 = $2,472 





168.0 


suabeliedas $4,485 + 100 = $2,670 





168.0 
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tendent of Public Instruction 

have received some information 
about trends in teacher supply and 
demand in the public school system of 
California that has become available 
during the progress of the second 
annual survey of this field conducted 
by the Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education in the Department. 


Te Governor and the Superin- 








Two Surveys 





The survey, under the general direc- 
tion of Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate 
Superintendent and Chief of the Divi- 
sion, has been made by James C. Stone, 
Consultant in Teacher Education, with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation Research, county superintend- 
ents of schools, teacher education 
institutions, and teacher placement 
bureaus, including the California 
Teachers Association bureaus. The 
first survey in this series was published 
by the Department in California 
Schools, April, 1949. The second sur- 
vey will appear in an early issue of the 
same publication. 

















A brief summary of some of the 
material reported to the state officials 
is given here: 








Eight Major Findings 





1. An important increase in the total 
number of persons engaged in public school 
teaching in California is shown. The num- 
ber of persons reported as teaching in 
1949-1950 is 78,069. This is an increase of 
4,585 over the 1948-1949 total of 73,484, 
or approximately a 6% increase. 









2. An important decrease in the number 
of teachers employed on emergency creden- 
tials is shown. Currently the total is reported 
to be 10,647, a decrease of 2,391 from the 
1948-1949 total of 13,038. This is a drop 
from 18% of the total teaching force on 
emergency credentials last year, to 14% 
this year. In differentiating between teachers 
employed on a regular contract basis, and 
those employed as day-to-day substitutes, it 
is shown that the percentage of emergency 
credentials in the contract group is 12%, 
while that in the substitute group is 32%. 











3. A comparison on the basis of elemen- 
tary and secondary teaching credentials 
shows that in 1948-1949, one out of every 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Survey of Teacher Supply and Demand 


4 teachers in elementary schools was em- 
ployed on an emergency credential, and that 
this figure has dropped to one out of 5 in 
the current year. Among secondary schoo! 
teachers, one out of 10 was employed on an 
emergency credential in 1948-1949, and the 
current year’s figure has dropped to one 
out of 20. The secondary school figures 
reflect the fact that there is no shortage in 
the supply of secondary school teachers, 
except in special subject fields. The drop 
in the percentage of emergency credentialed 
teachers among those in general elementary 
positions is from 26% in 1948-1949 to 21% 
this year. 


4. The decrease in the number of teachers 
on emergency credentials, together with the 
increase in the ‘total number of teachers 
employed in the public school system, indi- 
cated that California gained 6,976 new 
teachers in the one-year period, October, 
1948, to October, 1949. The gain is not 
sufficient to meet all needs, but is encour- 
aging. 


5. An estimate of the number of new 
teachers needed in 1950-1951 is summarized 
here. In subsequent paragraphs, sources of 
supply are reported. 


The survey indicates that the elementary 
school teaching force may expect to lose 
6,050 teachers through such causes as retire- 
ment, resignations, and death. Replacements 
will be needed for all of these. Increasing 
enrollments in elementary schools will call 
for an additional 2,115. Thus, a total of 
8,165 new elementary school teachers will 
be needed next year. 


In secondary schools, the needed replace- 
ments for teachers lost to the teaching force 
for the same reasons as are given above, 
should approximate 2,050. An additional 
867 will be needed to provide teachers to 
care for estimated enrollment increases. The 
total number of new secondary teachers 
estimated to be needed is 2,917. The total 
need for both elementary and secondary 
teachers is estimated to be 11,082. 


6. An important source of supply of the 
new teachers needed is the group of teacher 
candidates being prepared for graduation 
from California’s 32 teacher-education insti- 
tutions this spring. The total number of 
graduates expected is 8,443. This is an 
increase of 68% over the 1949 total of 
5,028. (It is a 127% increase over the 
number graduated in 1941, the last of the 
pre-war “normal” years.) 


The number of candidates for elemen- 
tary school teaching in the total to be gradu- 
ated in 1950 is 3,143, which is an increase 
of 92% over the 1949 total of 1,635. The 
number of graduates who will be prepared 
for secondary school teaching is 4,792, an 
increase of 66% over the 1949 total of 
2,865. 


Elementary vs. Secondary 


These figures indicate that California is 
training one-and-one-half times as many 
secondary school teachers as elementary 
school teachers; whereas the demand for 
teachers in the elementary field is almost 
three times as great as in the secondary 
field. 

From another viewpoint, one elementary 
school teacher is trained for every four 
needed; whereas two secondary school 
teachers are trained for every one needed. 

The gap between supply and need will 
have to be filled by issuing more emergency 
credentials in the elementary field. 


7. In addition to the graduates from 
California teacher-education institutions, an 
important source of supply for elementary 
school teachers is in the group of teachers 
from outside of the state. An analysis of 
the regular credentials issued over a 
6-months period indicates that one-half of 
the teachers now certificated in California 
have come from outside of the state. 


8. A general estimate of the prospect for 
the 1950-1951 school year, based on reports 
of teacher placement bureaus, indicates that 
a critical shortage in the supply of elemen- 
tary school teachers will continue to exist, 
and that there will be an over-supply of 
secondary school teachers in the usual aca- 
demic fields. 


Critical Shortages 


The survey indicates that critical short- 
ages exist in these fields: kindergarten- 
primary and general elementary; special 
education (of physically handicapped and 
mentally retarded children); and, in the 
secondary schools, in agriculture, homemak- 
ing, librarianship, industrial arts, physical 
science, women’s physical education, and 
vocational education. 

The survey indicates that a balance of 
supply and demand exists in the following 
secondary fields: art, business, life science, 
mathematics, music, speech, and English. 

A condition of over-supply of teachers 
exists in these fields, — junior high school; 
junior college; psychometrist; and in the 
secondary fields of language, social studies, 
and men’s physical education. 

In public school administration, critical 
shortages exist in elementary administration, 
elementary supervision, health and develop- 
ment, and child welfare and attendance. An 
oversupply of personnel available for sec- 
ondary school administration is reported. 


HE survey indicates that California's 

supply of regularly qualified teachers is 
increasing, and that the state’s teacher edu- 
cation institutions are making an impressive 
contribution to this supply. As public 
school enrollments have also been increasing 
steadily, especially in elementary grades, the 
demand for elementary school teachers is 
still .greater than can be supplied from 
present sources. 





1949-50 Teachers Salary 
Bulletin Available 


The CTA Research Department an- 
nounces that the 1949-50 teachers salary 
bulletin is now available. Copies of the 
printed bulletin (CTA Research Bulletin 
No. 20) have been sent to school admin- 
istrators and to presidents of local teacher 
groups. 

Additional copies may be obtained by 
writing to CTA Research Department, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. There is no 
charge to CTA members. 














Co-Oper-Action 


FIELD SERVICE COMPLETES 
PIONEER GUIDE FOR 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEES 


REFLECTING the growing profes- 

sional stature of teaching through- 
out California is a significant new 
CTA publication titled “Co-Oper- 
Action,” now being distributed to 
local professional associations. 


Written and edited by field service 
staff members, the handbook is an 
answer to the swelling cry for a guide 
to assist professional relations commit- 
tees in local teacher associations. It 
will take its place alongside similar 
handbooks already published for use 
by salary and public relations com- 
mittees. 


Coming as a pioneer in the field 
of professional relations, “Co-Oper- 
Action” keynotes the vital role of 
democratic procedures in the schools. 
In 64 pages of information and sug- 
gestions, it develops the principle that 
the teaching profession has an unde- 
niable responsibility for its own 
conduct. It details methods for im- 
proving relationships within and 
without the profession and outlines 
procedures for handling personnel 
problems. 


In addition to setting forth the 
mechanics of establishing and main- 
taining an effective professional rela- 
tions committee, the handbook contains 
chapters on the following functions: 


Promotion of ethical conduct on the 
part of all members. 


Maintenance of professional stand- 
ards. 


Democracy Is Dynamic 








ADMINISTRATOR 


a 


Prevention of professional crises. 


Protection and defense of the pro- 
fession. 


Democracy Is Dynamic 


Stressing the necessity for demo- 
cratic practices throughout, the new 
publication gives special emphasis to 
the relationships of the teachers asso- 
ciation with the administration, the 
school board, and with themselves. 


“The first concern of a professional 
relations committee is to establish and 
maintain routine methods of using 
democratic and cooperative procedures 
in developing school policy,” the 
handbook says. 

Urging teacher groups to take a 
more active interest in the problems 
of their schools, it suggests that “The 
way to get acquainted with the per- 
sonnel and problems of the school 
board is simple: go to the board 
meetings.” 


Since “there are no secrets in school 
business,” regular representation at 
board meetings with regular reports to 
the profession are recommended. It 
warns such representatives at school 
board meetings “to speak when spoken 
to,” since the board is not obliged to 
listen to any observer unless it chooses 
to do so, even though open meetings 
are legally required for conduct of all 
cfficial school business. 


“Cooperation with administration is 
a two-way street, with traffic flowing 
in both directions. Administrators are 
now realizing that teacher participa- 
tion in policy formation is the best 
way to fully effect policy. The more 
teachers confer with administrators, 
the more they appreciate the problems, 
functions and responsibilities of ad- 
ministration.” 


ca TEACHERS 
Lot 20 Gun 
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String for Teacher’s Finger 


In defining teachers responsibilities 
for promotion of ethical conduct, the 
handbook says that “Teachers long 
have realized that certain standards of 
conduct and performance must be 

naintained by all individuals in the 
profession if those who follow this 
calling are to warrant and receive the 
respect and recognition the public 
accords to professional people.” 


Concrete ways to provide reminders 
and promote ethical behavior without 
sermonizing comprise the remainder 
of the chapter. 


Heaven Helps Those — 


Interpretation of the oft-repeated 
statement that “the organized teaching 
profession must take increasing re: 
sponsibility for its own members’ 
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provides the introduction to the chap- 
ter on “Maintenance of Professional 
Standards.” 

The activities calculated to accom- 
plish that goal include the following 
recommendations: 

Selective recruitment of potentially 
good teachers. . . 

* Taking a lively interest in profes- 
sional training offered by colleges and 
universities. 

Orientation and guidance of new 
teachers in our schools. 

Creation, encouragement and sup- 
port of professional growth opportuni- 
ties and professional functions. 

Assisting teachers to meet standards 
required for continued employment or 
for permanent status. 


Before the Lid Blows Off 


Through attention to the underlying 
causes which result in conflict, many 
of the professional crises can be 
averted, the handbook asserts. It 





discusses, step by step, how local 
associations can aid in this field by 
using democratic and “Co-oper-action” 


TWO SKETCHES 
By Auril Wood, Oakland 
The Play House 


IRGA entered my room one winter 

morning. Coming as she did, di- 
rectly from Portugal, she quickly 
looked around the informal ciassroom 
that was so different from her previous 
environment. 

Golden lights in her dark brown 
eyes sparkled as she looked at the 
colorful pictures, the clay models, and 
the play house, complete with dolls, 
rockers and tea dishes. 

Dressed completely in drab, practical 
brown, from heavy, old-world brogues 
to the butterfly bow on the top of her 
Dutch-cut hair, she looked like a timid 
wood sprite, and I loved her imme- 
diately, 

But I had several problems that 
morning and when I came back to 
Virga I smiled to see her sitting for- 
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technics toward development of sound 
personnel policies, tenure policies, and 
solutions of morale-disturbing condi- 
tions that tend to grow into explosive 
pressures. 

In the concluding chapter, the func- 
tions of various agencies available for 
protection and defense of the profes- 
sion are described. 

Pointing out that “Duz doesn’t do 
everything,” the professional relations 
committee is charged with “local 
responsibility for making the teaching 
profession capable of self-discipline 
and self-protection, and competent to 
defend public education.” 

Relationships between the local 
committee and the section, state, and 
national agencies in processing prob- 
lem cases (or “handling our own soiled 
linen”) are outlined. Information on 
the functions and procedures of the 
Section and State Ethics commissions, 
legal services, the NEA Commission 
for Defense of Democracy through 
Education, and the NEA Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
complete the “Co-Oper-Action” text, 
followed by a bibliography of mate- 
rials recommended for professional 
relations committees. 


With Theodore Bass, Harry Fosdick, 
Robert McKay and Robert Rees con- 
tributing individual chapters, the new 
handbook was edited by Harry Fos- 
dick. These field service staff members 
explain that “constantly growing de- 
mands from local associations for help 
to increasingly active professional rela- 
tions committees led to preparation of 
this handbook with the guidance and 
approval of the State Ethics Commis- 
sion members. 


mally in a back desk with her feet 
firmly planted on the floor and eager 
to learn the language of her new home. 
“Mary,” I suggested, “let Virga see 
our new doll.” 
Mary took it from the cradle and 
chatted to Virga. 


“She doesn’t know our language. 
We'll have to teach her,” I explained. 


I put the doll into Virga’s arms and 
repeated the words “baby doll” several 
times. 

Mary said, “Rock the doll, Virga, 
rock the doll.” And she pushed Virga’s 
arm back and forth. 


Finally Virga began to rock the doll 
as Mary had indicated. Then Mary 
took her by the hand and led her to 
the rocker and pushed her into it. She 
poured a cup of play tea and handed 
it to Virga. But Virga was smiling 
down into the doll’s face and repeating 


her new words, “Baby doll, baby doll.” 
Then Virga accepted the cup of tea 





and the two girls, with the tea table 
between them, Mary's chatter and 
Virga’s new words, settled down for a 
visit. 

Virga had found a friend in the 
school play house. 


The Mihtary Jacket 


E stood before me, thin and tall for 

his ten years. The short-waisted, 
double-breasted, grey military jacket 
emphasized his stiff posture. His wide 
blue eyes looked straight into mine as 
he offered his hand in a quick hand- 
shake, according to the German 
custom. 


As I gravely shook hands I wondered 
what was behind those eyes that were 
so hard to read. What they had seen 
of death and destruction and a con- 
quered country I could not know. 


How my class would react to such a 
child in their midst was the gnawing 
worry. I had a tough bunch of boys, 
that year, who still imitated machine 
guns, with sound effects, to “mow ‘em 
down.” I was glad I could temporarily 
evade telling them Carl's nationality, 
for he looked as Anglo-Saxon as most 
of them. 


But that military jacket of his .. . it 
was so different from the leather 
jackets, bright blazers and figured 
sweaters that was the conventional 
garb of the boys. I didn’t want Carl 
ridiculed, but that was what I was 
afraid of, so I showed him to the cloak 
room, where he hung his jacket. 

There the jacket, that had evidently 
been hastily home-tailored from a dis- 
carded uniform, would not be noticed, 
for all the wraps were limp and char- 
acterless without the whirling, active 
arms that gave them personality. 

The day flew by with fleeting 
glimpses of big Willie, of the blank 
brain capacity, making overtures of 
friendship. 

“Have a piece of candy .. 
pencil...” 

Then, with the suddenness of an 
explosion, the day was over. 

Carl buttoned his jacket while 
Willie bounced along behind him. 
They went down the steps together 
with Willie swinging on the grey 
jacket arm. 

“Here,” I thought, “the trouble 
starts!” 

But I heard Willie say, as the two 
boys turned the corner, “Boy! that’s 
a swell jacket!” 

I turned into the room with a grin. 
There was nothing to fear. Carl, the 
enemy child, was accepted for the 
moment. The future would take care 
of itself. 
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CAN THE MALE TEACHER 
BE A MAN? 


By Dr. Charles E. Meyers, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


OCIETY’S current wish for a 

greater number of men in the teach- 
ing profession, particularly at lower 
levels, stumbles on at least two ob- 
stacles. Both pertain to some bad 
habits and to a certain inertia regard- 
ing the concept of the teaching role 
held in our society in general and in 
some of our educational brethren, all 
of whom should know better. 


One of these obstacles is the unfor- 
tunate assumption of femininity in the 
teacher, most shamefully represented 
in the pronoun used by a writer or 
speaker who refers to a teacher-in- 
general. For example, the superin- 
tendent of one of America’s large 
school districts recently declaimed for 
an hour on the improvement of teach- 
ing, and did it well; but the presen- 
tation was pock-marked with the 
stereotyped “a teacher . . . she,” and 
“the teacher ... her,” etc. A similar 
example is found in a widely-used text 
on mental hygiene in education. The 
language implies either that the book 
is meant only for a woman, or that 
only a woman can be a teacher. 


Is this feminine usage only a verbal 
bad habit or is it a reflection of a basic 
concept of the teacher role? One 
hopes the superintendent of a few 
lines above holds no prejudice on male 
help, but the regrettable language will 
not encourage male applications or 
trainees. 


Stepping-Stone 


The second obstacle of concern with 
the concept of the male teacher applies 
mainly to the elementary levels. It is 
that teaching is only a service experi- 
ence, an unfortunately necessary step 
to higher goals. The student tells his 
friends, more or less apologetically, 
that he prepares for elementary teach- 
ing because it is the best way to a 
superintendency or a_ professorship. 
As though, you see, being an elemen- 
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tary teacher is not quite right. His 
own inner conviction may be one of 
complete satisfaction with the teaching 
role. Why, then, does he react as he 
does? Because so many of us have 
helped to develop and to perpetuate 
the effeminacy ‘concept of teacher on 
the one hand, and because on the other 
we impute a man’s manliness unless 
he exercises his American birthright 
to ambitious plans. 


The cultural anthropologist, of 
course, is the one who can tell us all 
about these problems. He can first 
tell how people grow up in a society 
of meanings and concepts; how we 
automatically identify with these and 
become a slave to many of them, 
regardless of our vaunted freedom. 
Second, he will tell us the more hope- 
ful side, that these ideas are often 
temporary enthusiasms, here today 
and changed tomorrow, varying in 
time and space, subject to many 
influences. 


Chest-Thumper 


Our illustrations are common 
enough. It used to be “sissy” for a 
boy to take music lessons and evil for 
a woman to smoke. The pressure to 
feel worthy, to belong, to be counted 
as regular, binds us to conform to the 
dimensions of the roles appropriate to 


our sex, age, and times. The American 


man, as Gorer has pointed out, wants 
to be a chest-tthumping male who 
supports his family, knows a minimum 
of profanity, pretends ability to repair 
any automobile. Being an American 
man entails some taboos, such as never 
saying “but really” or “cute.” 


And being an American man also 
means one is entitled to dream and 
plan, to push to higher station in life. 
So long as we want to believe that 
elementary teaching is low on the 
totem pole of masculine respectability, 
we shall have difficulties giving school 
children their fair share of guidance 
and leadership by qualified men. 


Fortunately the times have changed 
and are changing. Boys can study 
music. Women may smoke in public. 
Husbands wash dishes and change 
diapers. The causes for devaluation 


of male teaching of young childre 
are more historical than contempo : 
The concept of male teaching now 
broadens to include respectability ang 
maybe a little masculinity. Chan @s 
leading to the broadening are still in 
process, and more may be expected in 
the future: salaries sufficient to sup- 
port a family; increase in educational 
requirements; selection of candidates 
on qualities including personality and 
appearance. 

If the reader is a prospective male 
teacher for the elementary grades, he 
should be reassured by some impor: 
tant facts: 


First, the objective data in the Ter. 
man and Miles study of psychological 
masculinity-femininity in occupations 
show no suspicion of femininity in 
male teachers. 


Better Salaries 


Second, financial supports are now 
at a level and based on such founda- 
tions that an acceptable salary can be 
anticipated. We prayerfully hope that 
the day is past when many districts 
could afford only unmarried girls liv. 
ing at home or childless working 
wives. 


Third, there is tremendous grateful. 
ness in the parents of children, espe- 
cially in the fathers of boys, for having 
a man teacher around. If you are not 
sure of this, ask your neighbors. 

Fourth, competent opinion demands 
a place for the male teacher. One 
remedial reading expert blames most 
of boys reading problems on the 
inability of women properly to com 
municate with the boy on June bugs 
and guided missiles. The pressure 
exerted by such research-based con: 
clusions should surely increase the 
demand for and hence the acceptabil 
ity of the male teacher. 


Fifth, the training centers are in the 
process of opening more doors. At the 
writer's institution there are approxi 
mately 50% more men in elementary 
directed-teaching than women, while 
the school system providing the facili 
ties now allows men in the lowest 
grades, including kindergarten. 


HE teacher role, then, becomes pro 

gressively more acceptable to the 
man and for the man. By the time the 
present student takes his first job the 
situation may be measurably brighter. 
But we need not wait passively for the 
cultural habit to conform gradually to 
the ideal. We can each individually 
give a push by clarifying our concept 
of the teaching personality and by 
mending our habits and attitudes. 


First, let’s watch that “teacher... 
she” business. The idiom permits the 
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yse of “he” or “his” or “him” for 
either SeX; there is no reason not to 
yse “he” when one speaks of a teacher- 
in-general. 


Second, let’s operate on the convic- 
tion, if one has it, that a teacher of 
children does not need to be any more 
feminine than a scout master or a 


medic. 


Third, let’s act as if teaching as such 
ig a respectable professional occupa- 
tion, entirely worthy in its own right 
of public acceptance. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


As 1950 is the last of the three 
centennial years to be observed in 
California, the state’s unique Public 
Schools Week in this year can be 


given a significant historical character. 


I am often asked to suggest suitable 
themes for the observance in com- 
munities and their schools. Here are 
three that may be touched upon in 
local exercises and may serve as 


reminders of the community’s neigh- 


borly relation with other communities 


of the state. 
1. The Centennial of Statehood. 
2. The School’s Part in Califor- 


nia’s Greater Future. 


3. How the School Can Help in 
Community Practice of Conservation 


of Natural Resources. 


The first invites appreciation of the 
courage with which California teachers 
and children a century ago met the 
problems of the school in a pioneer 
society. The second invites acknowl- 
edgement of the greater need for 
cooperation and mutual consideration 
among California’s people as our 
numbers increase so rapidly. The 
third is ever pertinent, for it was 
natural wealth that gave Californians 
the impetus for their remarkable 
development of the state, and our 
natural wealth, wisely used, can 
mean much to California’s future 
generations. 

I am confident that the 31st Annual 
Public Schools Week, April 24 to 
April 29, 1950, can be one of the 


most rewarding in the history of this 
observance. 


ROY E. SIMPSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Notable Educational Events — April, May 


ANNUAL meeting of the California Teachers Association and CTA State Council of 
Education; April 7, 8; Palace Hotel, San Francisco. The meetings also include the 


State Board of Directors, State Committees, and California Student Teachers Association 
Junior Council. 


Pan-American Week; national observance; April 9-15. 


The California Association of Public School Business Officials holds its annual state 
convention April 12-15 at Coronado. 


California Public Schools Week; 31st annual state-wide observance; April 24-29. 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers; annual state convention; May 1-5; 
Santa Cruz. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers; national convention; May 18-25; Long 
Beach. 


See also detailed calendar on pages 39, 40 of this issue. 


CTA State Headquarters Staff at Work 


3. MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 


MES: Priscilla S$. Parker, in charge of the CTA Membership Department, is shown in 

the picture below, against a background of addressograph-plate files. During each 
school month address-strips are prepared for nearly 60,000 copies of the CTA Journal; 
in 1949 there was a total of 441,000 impressions. 


Postoffice regulations require the mailing lists to be in geographical order. Processing 
a membership means,— (1) to check it against the files to see if it is a new or old 
member; (2) sorting into counties and towns; (3) within towns according to zone numbers 
or other requirements of the Postoffice; (4) arranging alphabetically; (5) cutting new 
plates; (6) changing addresses where necessary; (7) making and filing the permanent 
membership card; and (8) filing the plates alphabetically according to towns and counties. 


Other mailing lists are in constant use; for example, — Legislative Letter (1949) — 
91,000; Field Service 20,000; Management 69,000. The grand total of all CTA addresso- 
graph impressions, 1949, was the astonishing figure of over one million. 


A staff of 4 persons, including Mrs. Parker, work constantly in recording new 
memberships and in correcting addresses and bringing the lists up-to-date. 
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Since the present apportionment law expires 
this year on June 30, it is proposed that legislation 
be enacted to provide appropriations for school 
districts according to the following plan: 




















A. FouNDATION PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 















1. Elementary District above 100 a.d.a. 
(a) $185 X a.d.a. reduced by .0065 X 90% of 


assessed value. 











(b 


— 





(Districts with Kindergarten) $194 X 
a.d.a. reduced by .0090 X 90% of assessed 


value. 

















(c) (Districts without Kindergarten) $190 X 
a.d.a. reduced by .0080 X 90% of assessed 


value. 
(d) $90 X a.d.a. (The Basic Aid.) 


Districts with less than $4000 assessed value per 
a.d.a. will use formula (b) if they maintain kin- 
dergartens, (c) if no kindergarten. 


Districts with $4000 to $16,239 assessed value 
per a.d.a. will use formula (a). 





















































Districts with more than $16,239 assessed value 
per a.d.a. will use formula (d). 

















The mandatory tax for participation in equali- 
zation is 65c in all cases. 








2. Elementary Districts (100 a.d.a. and below). 














1 a.d.a. $4485 
Above 1 a.d.a. increases $85 per pupil to 24 
a.d.a. 











25 a.d.a. $7625. 


Above 25 a.d.a. increases $105 per pupil to 49 
a d.a. 


50 a.d.a. $11,250. 


Above 50 a.d.a. increases $125 per pupil to 74 
a.d.a. 


75 a.d.a. $14,875. 
76-99 a.d.a. increases $145 per pupil. 
100 a.d.a. $18,500. 


The small school Foundation Program is based 


upon a tax-rate of 65c on 90% of the assessed 
valuation. 







































































After 5 years small schools will receive these 
increased benefits on account of smallness only 
if it can be demonstrated that such schools are 
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School Apportionment Provisions of CTA-Sponso 


necessary as determined by a “formula of neces. 
sity” to be made a part of the law. 


3. The cost to the State of this Foundatio, 
Program for Elementary Schools would be aboy 
$21 million more than would be provided if pres. 
ent law were continued in force. 


B. FouNDATION PRoGRAM FoR HIGH ScuHoots 


1. High School Districts above 300 a.d.a. 
(a) $210 X a.d.a. reduced by .0040 X 90% of 


assessed value. 


(b) $260 X a.d.a. reduced by .0075 X 90% of 


assessed value. 


(c) $90 X a.d.a. plus $1000 per year main. 
tained. 


Large districts with less than $16,000 assessed 
value per a.d.a. will use (b). 


Large districts with $16,000 to $32,000 assessed 


value per a.d.a. will use (a). 


Districts with more than $32,000 assessed value 
will use (c). 


The mandatory tax for participation in equali- 


zation is 40c in all cases. 


2. Small High School Districts (300 a.d a. or 
below). 


5 a.d.a. — $10,080. 

6-62 a.d.a. — An additional $504 per pupil. 
63 ad.a. — $39,138. 

64-129 a.d.a. — An additional $166 per pupil. 
130 a.d.a. — $50,260. 

131-299 a.d.a. — An additional $75 per pupil. 
300 a.d.a. — $63,010. 


The Small High School Foundation Program 
is based upon a tax-rate of 40c on 90% of the 
assessed valuation. 


After 5 years small high schools will receive 
these increased benefits on account of smallness, 
if it can be demonstrated that such schools are 
necessary as determined by a “formula of neces- 
sity” to be made a part of the law. 


3. The cost to the State of this Foundation Pro- 
gram for High Schools would be about $257,000 
more than would be provided if present law were 
continued in force. 
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(¢. FouNDATION PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(a) $225 X a.d.a. reduced by .0025 X 907 of 


assessed value. 


(b) $90 X a.d.a. plus $1000 per year main- 
tained. 


Districts will use (a) or (b) whichever is larger. 


Junior Colleges maintained by High School 
Districts or Unified Districts to be figure as inde- 
pendent districts. 


525 hours of attendance to be considered a Unit 
of a.d.a. for Junior Colleges in grades 13-14. 


The manadatory tax-rate for participation in 
equalization is 25¢ in all cases. The cost to the 
State of this Foundation Program for Junior Col- 
leges would be $311,000 less than would be pro- 


vided if present law were continued in force. 


D. APPORTIONMENT FOR GROWTH 


1. When growth in a.d.a. in any district at any 
level is 5% or less over the preceding year, no 
allowance is proposed. 


2. When growth in a.d.a. is more than 5% over 
comparable period for the preceding year, it is 
proposed that additional apportionments be made 
on January 1 and June 1 to cover only that portion 
of the growth which exceeds 5%. The amount of 
the excess apportionment is based upon the foun- 
dation program for the district involved. 


3. If the growth is more than 5%, districts will 
be required to make a supplementary attendance 
report in December and May of each year, upon 
which excess apportionments will be based. 


4. This program would cost the State about 
$6,349,000 next year. 


E. ProposEp STATE REIMBURSEMENT FOR PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


1. Basis for Reimbursement. 


a. All approved reimbursable costs for pupil 
transportation over and above an amount raised 
by a 2c tax-rate on individual districts maintaining 
transportation at one level, or a 3c tax-rate on dis- 
tricts maintaining transportation at two levels, or a 
4c tax-rate on districts maintaining transportation 
at three levels, shall be paid by the State. It should 
be noted that Junior Colleges are to be included 
in transportation allowances. 
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2. Reimbursable Transportation Costs Defined. 


a. Cost of maintenance and operation of buses 


as approved by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


b. Replacement of existing buses. 


c. Costs “in lieu of transportation” within 
limits of approved transportation costs. 


d. Capital outlay for new buses (not replace- 
ment) at rate of 10% per year. 


3. Transportation in Newly Unified Districts. 


a. Newly unified districts to be fully reim- 
bursed for new buses and for operation during the 
first year, when such costs are due to reorganiza- 
tion of attendance centers. 


4. Administration of Transportation. 


a. The Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
to be given power to administer transportation 
subject to rules and regulations to be adopted by 
the State Department of Education. 


3. The added cost of this program to the State. 
would be about $2,066,000. 


F. County SERVICE AND SUPERVISION FuNDS 


1. County Service Fund to be continued at 
present rate of $3 per a.d.a. at all levels and to be 
administered and apportioned as at present. 


2. County Supervision Fund set at $1.50 per 
a.d.a. in the Kindergartens and Elementary 
schools, to be distributed to the counties on the 
basis of budgets submitted to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


3. It is proposed that County Supervision may 
be provided by County Superintendents on the 
request of districts having more than 900 a.d.a. 


G. ProposaLs TO ENCOURAGE DIstTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 


1. All approved reorganized districts are guar- 
anteed no loss over what the component districts 
received during the next preceding year. 


2. Provision is made that newly-organized dis- 
tricts will not suffer loss of supervisory services. 


3. In newly-approved union or unified districts 
there shall be (a) a bonus of $2400 for each com- 
ponent elementary district and (b) $4000 for each 
component high school district. 


4. All bonuses for old and new union and 
unified school districts to cease in 5 years. 





“MEET ME IN 


St. Louis” 


for 
N.E.A. CONVENTION 
JULY 2-7, 1950 


Go Santa Fe 


WITH SPECIAL PARTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Make it a vacation you'll long 
remember on your trip to St. 
Louis next July for the N.E.A. 
Convention. Go via Santa Fe— 
the official route —through the 
colorful Indian country of the 
Southwest. 


Summer is gala season in St. 
Louis. Romantic “Opera Under 
the Stars” in cool Forest Park. 
World-famous museums and zoo. 
Moonlight showboat excursion 
trips on the Mississippi you'll 
never forget. 


Travel with congenial friends all 
the way—members like yourself 
of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


C.T.A. SPECIAL PARTY 
SCHEDULE 


Lv. Oakland (June 29) 
7:45 A.M. 
Ar. Kansas City.. 6:30 A.M. 


Lv. Kansas City..8:00 A.M. 
(via Wabash Railway) 
Ar. St. Louis 1:00 P.M. 
(Only Two Nights en route) 


EQUIPMENT — Standard Pullman, 
Tourist Pullman, Chair Car Service, 
Dining Car, Lounge Car, Delicious 
Fred Harvey Food. 


L. R. EVERETT, Western Gen. Pass. Agt. 
136 Geary St., Phone SUtHer 1-7600 
San Francisco 8, California 
or see your local Santa Fe Agent 















RADIO IS EDUCATING 


By Mrs. Dorothy Sutherland, Pasadena; 
State Radio Chairman 


HAT Radio is a very powerful 

educational force is recognized by 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


John Dewey, inaugurating the 
WEVD University of the Air in 1934, 
said, “Radio is the most powerful 
instrument in social education the 
world has ever seen. . . . In all social 
matters the mass of people are guided 
through hearing rather than by sight. 
The progress of democracy has been 
hindered by the fact that modern 
means of exchange of physical things 
has advanced far beyond the means 
for exchange of knowledge and ideas. 
The radio brings us the possibility of 
redressing the balance. 

“It is only a possibility, not as yet 
an accomplished fact. The radio lends 
itself to propaganda in behalf of spe- 
cial interests. It can be used to distort 
facts and to mislead the public mind. 
In my opinion, the question as to 
whether it is to be employed for this 
end, or for the social public interest, is 
one of the most crucial problems of 
the present.” 


We have had ample proof of his 
prophetic words. Wise people know 
that “the most crucial problem” has 
not been solved. If the average listen- 
ing time per day per person is 4.3 
hours, as was determined in a recent 
survey, then the tremendous impor- 
tance of radio as an educational factor 
can not be over-emphasized. It is vital 
that every effort possible be made to 
see that this force is directed toward 
desirable goals. 


With this in mind, the State Radio 
Committee of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has a three- 
fold program this year. 


First, they are attempting to help 
parents with their important job of 
bringing up Junior. In other words, 
Parent Education has taken to the 
airwaves. Twenty-five districts, some 


with several radio stations participat- 
ing, are sponsoring a series of fourteen 


California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


15-minute programs entitled “The Jp. 
quiring Parent.” Parent-study groups 
all over the state are meeting during 
the 14 consecutive weeks to hear Dr 
Luther Woodward, field consultant 
for the National Committee on Men. 
tal Hygiene, answer the questions of 
an “inquiring parent.” These listening 
periods are followed by discussion in 
local study groups directed by local 
lay PTA leaders from study-guides 
prepared by the State Congress chair. 
man of Parent Education, Mrs. Sylvia 
Bogen. This is a joint project of the 
radio and parent education committees, 


The Congress provides these trans 
criptions to be used in broadcasting 
as a public service to encourage radio 
listening for study purposes. The 
transcriptions were made possible by 
a grant from the Rosenberg Founda 
tion and are of interest to all parents 
whether PTA members or not. The 
titles of the programs show the wide 
range of material covered: Humor in 
the Home, Moral Training of Chil. 
dren, What About Comics?, Junior 
Has His Troubles, What Can Father 
Do?, When Illness Strikes, Sex Edu 
cation in the Home, Parents Through 
the Eyes of Teen-agers, When the 
New Baby Comes, Childrens Allow 
ances and Family Money, Dealing with 
Prejudice, When Children Are Differ: 
ent, Dealing with Destructiveness, 
Popular and Unpopular Children. 


Reports to date indicate that these 
programs on the whole are being very 
well received. Following completion 
of their use in broadcasting the rec: 
ords are made available to local study 
groups, schools and churches. 


In addition to these broadcasts at 
least 10 of our districts, as well as 
several councils, have regular time on 
the air and are using it to promote not 
only a better understanding of our 
schools but also the importance of 
the cooperation of home, school and 
community in reaching the goals of 
education for our children. 

Another project of the committee is 
the improvement of programs on the 


air. This is done by the promotion of 


discriminating listening and by pub 
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KEEP YOUR LIVING ROOM ALIVE! 


When you check the list of truly modern conveniences 
shown here, you may realize your living room is only 
“half alive." We're in the age of television, air-condi- 
tioning, decorative and sight-saving lighting— and 
dozens of other electrical aids to better living .. . 
electric living. 


But all of your electrical servants need power 
before they work for you— power that reaches them 
only through your home wiring. Don't starve them 
with skimpy, bottle-neck wiring. 


When you build or modernize, tell your architect 
or contractor you want CERTIFIED ADEQUATE 
WIRING throughout. That's the way to be sure your 
living room—and every other room—will have heavy 
enough wire, enough switches, circuits and outlets to 
meet your electrical needs now and for years to come. 
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Life for the living room 
starts with these eleven 
points: 


& Television 
Air exhaust 
Concealed window 
lighting 
0 Indirect general 
lighting 
Floor lamps 
Oo Book case lighting 
€3 Electric clock 
© Movie projector 


9 ) Electric record player 


© Radio 


@ Table lamps 


Send today for your FREE 
illustrated booklet on modern 
home wiring “Electricity In 
Your Home Plans.” 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


1355 Market Street 
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Naturally it’s 
NEVADA 


Summer 


School 


140 Courses... 


Enjoy stimulating academic envi- 
ronment, new and timely courses 
at the University of Nevada, where 
the air is clear and exhilarating 
...the climate unexcelled. 


















in 


school subject. 


your remittance. 









THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
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featuring a Versatile 


1950 ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 
June 17 to July 21 — July 22 to August 25 


News and Features 
Tailored for the Classroom 
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Manzanita Residence Hall 


Summer Playground ... 


Nature has provided a wealth of rich recre- 
ational advantages with both mountain and 
desert country to offer swimming, boating, 
fishing, hiking, sightseeing and a fund of 
other activities for your leisure moments. 


Write to: Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY of NEVADA 


RENO, NEVADA 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms. Daily, the Monitor brings world-wide news 
and timely features that add new interest and source material to any 


With its wholesome, interesting pages filled with material for class dis- 
cussions, topics for bulletin boards, ideas for student themes, the Monitor 
will be a great benefit to your teaching program. 

For a handy way to order your school subscriptions today at the special 
rate of only $6.50 for 9 months, fill in the coupon below and mail it with 


| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month subscription to The Christian Science Monitor 
at the special school rate. (You save $4.00.) 


lishing lists of recommended Program 
both for radio and for televisio : 
Monthly articles in the Californi 
Parent Teacher recommend good fare 
on the air. Letters go to radio chair. 
men throughout the state givin 
suggestions for evaluation of prograns 
together with helps for promotion, 


A third concern of the committee js 
to encourage and assist local schools in 
the use of the vital educational tools 
of radio and television. Many school 
superintendents are aware of their 
importance and are ready and anxioys 
to use them. Many teachers likewise 
have the desire, but do not have the 
equipment. It is our purpose to help 
convince the public of the importance 
of these tools to the end that they 
will give financial support in future 
planning. 

“Radio (and we would now add 
television) is the most significant me- 
dium for education in its broadest 
sense that has been introduced since 
the turn of the century. . . . Some day 
its use as an educational instrument 
will be as commonplace as textbooks 
and blackboards,” says Dr. R. G. 
Reynold, professor of education at 
Columbia University. Your California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
means to help wherever and whenever 
they can. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 





By George H. Linsley, Principal, Dixon 
Elementary School, Solano County; 
President, Sacramento Valley Section of 
California Audio-Visual Education 
Association 





THE small elementary school, one of 

200 ADA or less, has many prob- 
lems closely related to its small size, 
and in many cases, limited financial 
resources. The growth of audio-visual 
education in recent years has added 
another problem for the small district, 
namely, the purchase of adequate 
equipment to enable the proper use of 
audio-visual materials. 

Many administrators of small schools 
have been surprised at the amount of 
good equipment which may be pur’ 
chased for a relatively small amount 
of money. In most cases the purchase 
of lightweight equipment is desirable 
because it is easily handled by women 
teachers and is reasonable in price. 

The administrator should first deter 
mine what the immediate equipment 
needs of the school are, and group 
them so that the most needed items 
may be purchased first. Some equip’ 
ment is essential to even a minimum 
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Vacation Trip... 
VIA CONTINENTAL 


Plan It Now 


Now, when you can leisurely make your plans for that 
summer vacation, is the best time to assure yourself of a 
summer treat in relaxation that you'll long remember! 
Select the spot... anywhere in America ... then consult 
your friendly Trailways travel agent. 


es 3 e 

America’s Finest Buses 

Enjoy the most from your summer vacation and the advan- 
tage of convenient schedules . . . riding in America’s finest 
buses in luxurious fashion in comfort-ease seats, ample leg 
room, individual reading lights, air-conditioning, the 
world's safest drivers ...all at a saving that will sur- 
prise you! 


America’s Last Frontier 

Meet your friends in the West or Great Southwest. . . land 
of zestful air, cool nights, scenic wonders, traditional 
romance and historical spots. Here you can combine a fun- 
filled, relaxing vacation with educational features. Travel 
the delightful, fast, economical way to America's wonder- 
lands via Continental Trailways ... host to most at vaca- 
tion time! 


PLAN 70 GET THERE 4 
Le 


? Tour Department, 

? Continental Trailways, 
? 315 Continental Ave., 
: Dallas, Texas. 


Please send me your free illustrated tour booklets. | am 


: interested in going to__ 


and plan to leave about_____———_—*21'2950. 


Name 
SEND FOR CONTINENTAL'S 


: Street and Number 
NEW TOUR ORGANIZER’S PLAN 3 


BS iiinnteinnstina State 


Aneeseescccseces pecececccccccscecsess Cenececescccccecccescessescescs AeaeeeceeseecccescesecasuCeretend 
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Conferences: 
Modern laboratory school 
New arts building 
Adequate housing — new residence hall 


































































EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary 
Graduate study 

Arts and Sciences 
Nationally known leaders 


CANADA 


TIGA 
Wisse 


VANS NGO R= 




















































SUMMER SCHOOL 


in the cool climate of Bellingham 


RECREATION 
Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Camp in College cabins 
Cruise on Puget Sound 
Enjoy salmon bakes 
Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 
View Deception Pass 
Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 
Two Terms: June 19 to July 19 
July 20 to August 18 


Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 


J. 








The Latest Data on All Phases 


of Health and Safety 


UNDERSTANDING HEALTH 


By Goldberger-Hallock 


Just published, this high-school text covers clearly and 


interestingly the entire fields of health and safety. Pro- 
vides a terminal course in elementary physiology, relevant 
anatomy, hygiene and public health. Stresses safety indoors 
and out. Gives the latest scientific information on every 
aspect of healthful living. Profusely illustrated. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 145 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 3 














program. It is generally felt that th 
following items are essential for ; 
small school which is planning to : 
audio-visual materials. Prices vara 
cording to the make of equipmen 
chosen; those shown here are approxi- 
mate: 
One 35mm film strip projector (also 
shows 2x2 color slides)... $ 70 
One 16mm sound projector (light 
OGG) ainenisenitincisiscinitasieatae 300 
One multispeed record-player (with 
microphone attachment) 


One table-model radio for every 3 class- 
rooms (should have at least a 7” 
ID sssiticrihiacccccnistiisiicceialeaean 40 

Two portable screens 3 ft. x 4 ft., $20 
DUI siccrannssepasinvicinsittabicanistnaiisitesionaicadsc pilates 40 





Additional equipment which is de- 
sirable -if money is available for its 
purchase include the following: 


One 314” x 414” slide projector............ $150 
One tape recorder (light-weight type)... 150 
One opaque projector...............sscscccsseee 175 
One portable projection-table................ 40 

ORGGAL cicero ecten We tee ooh ee $515 


It can be seen from the above that 
essential equipment may be purchased 
for about $600, and that optional items 
may bring the total cost as high as 
$1100. If the purchase of this equip- 
ment is carefully planned and spread 
over a period of 2 or 3 years the annual 
capital outlay can be less than $400. 

It should also be kept in mind that 
this equipment, if properly handled, 
will give many years of good service. 
Most Boards of Trustees will authorize 
the purchase of audio-visual equip- 
ment if the cost is spread out over a 
period of several years, and if they can 
be assured that definite educational 
advantages will be gained through the 
purchase of such equipment. 


My Spelling Series, by Yoakam-Daw, 
published by Ginn and Company, now 
appears in a fine new revised edition. This 
popular series has been improved and 
brought right up-to-date. However, the 
excellent arrangement and organization of 
the 7 books remain unchanged. Teachers 
manuals are available. For full details 
address Ginn and Company, 260 Fifth 
Street, San Francisco 3. 


A History of Our Country, by David 
S. Muzzey, professor emeritus of history, 
Columbia University, first published by 
Ginn and Company in 1936 and passing 
through many printings and revisions, now 
appears in a beautiful large format new 
edition of over 700 pages. This widely’ 
used school text gives a continuous chrono’ 
logical arrangement of topics in units; 
thoroughly treated are the tremendously 
important developments since 1900; price 
$3.48. 
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Here are facts that school officials 









have found to be true about the 





use of 


‘HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THAT budgets for supplies inevitably fail to keep up with rapidly 









increasing school enrollments, and that the use of Holden Book 






Covers is a proven way to stretch the Textbook Dollar. 






THAT the use of Holden Book Covers actually does increase the 
life of a textbook up to three years. 





THAT weatherproof Holden Book Covers actually do protect 





textbooks from damage while traveling back and forth to schools 






in all kinds of weather. 






THAT while it is impossible to make old books new, it is possible 


to keep new books from quickly growing old. 






THAT students respect good, clean books, but are apt to abuse 
dirty, ragged books. 






Get the Holden Habit of Preserving Books— 


Care Saves Wear. 






Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 















SPRINGFIELD 
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By Grace M. Davis, Modesto High School 


NY school sorely harassed by 

problems — curricular, adjustment, 
or behavior — may well give thanks 
for that glamor course for boys, Plas- 
tics. At Modesto High School in 1945 
the Trades and Industries Department, 
of which Mr. David Nielsen is chair- 
man and Mr. J. K. Barnett is super- 


PLASTICS PLUS 


visor, scheduled an elective course 
called Plastics. 

The many attractive articles con- 
structed by the boys in this first class 
made future enrollment in like classes 
so desirable and sought after as to 
produce each semester a rush of regis- 
trants for any of the much coveted 












WESTERN 





For a quarter of a century, we 
at Western Paper Converting 
Company have been making the 
best school supplies we know 
how. That we do know how is immediately evident 
when you examine critically any product bearing the 
WEPACO symbol. Here...in loose-leaf fillers, ink and 
pencil tablets, sewed and wire-bound notebooks, 
composition books and allied supplies... is 
incomparable quality that cost you no more. Small 
wonder that Western Paper Converting Company, 


THE BEST IN 


PAPER SUPPLIES 
iS LABELED | 
WEPACO 


eeoeorneoeotvpeovneetetseeeee ¢ 











on the banks of Oregon’s famed Willamette 
River, is the largest manufacturer of paper 
stationery and tablets west of the Rockies. 


Look for such well-known WEPACO trade 
names as Big Chief, Big 10, Big 5, Golden 
West, Bell Bond, Gold Quille and Red 
Quille at better dealers from Mexico to 
Canada, in Hawaii and the Philippines. 


WESTERN PAPER CONVERTING CO. 


Salem, Oregon 


tone you Sent” for Your. Freee 


























“Handwriting:...Its Relationship to Personality 
Development,” Western Converting Company’s 
free booklet is available again. Thousands of 
teachers have found this manual entertaining and 
enlightening. We'd like to send a free copy to you, 
too. Just write us. , 






places in any one of the 6 


scheduled. 


The interest in the subject of P| 
tics quickly spread to the adult : 
community. A demand for ins 
led to the establishment of ¢ 


Periods 


$ of the 
truction 
lasses in 


Plastics in the program offered by th 
department of adult education. Dur 
ing the first year 250 adults enjoyed 
the work in these synthetic materials 
An equal number of adults signed for 
membership in the classes which were 
held during the summer vacation, 

At Modesto High School all persons 
who know of the results obtained now 
designate this course offering as 


plus. 


Boys certainly so regard jti 


Think of the glamor acquired by the 
lad who can present his girlfriends 
his mother or his relatives with envi: 


able gifts. 


Think of the prestige it 


gives these boys. If the possession of 
a red convertible raises a boy's impor. 
tance in the minds of girls, so does the 
bringer of gifts gain value in the eyes 


of his feminine friends. 


Even more encouraging is the fact 
that so many boys scheduled into a 
“special” or ungraded class have found 
in Plastics the success which has been 
denied to them in the more academic 
classes. When Mr. Ashford discussed 
his procedures before a teachers insti 
tute of the City and County of Fresno 
in 1948, he used as demonstrators two 
boys, whose I.Q.’s were low and whose 
scholastic production had _ never 
brought to them the accolade of an A 
grade. For boys who need a stimulus, 
a course in Plastics provides the joy of 
achievement and the reward of success. 


The production of salable articles 
certainly does add to the financial and 
social well-being of many boys of this 
group. So A plus would be the grade 
the boys of Modesto High School 
would give to Plastics as they remem 
ber that during the past year they, as 
students, have made 700 heart-shaped 
lockets, 800 pepper and salt shakers, 
150 earring holders, 100 gear shift 
knobs, 125 candle holders, 400 nut 
cups, 175 desk sets, 700 combination 
sets of earring pins together with such 
individual items as cracker trays, pic 
ture frames, jewelry boxes and flower 


holders. 


For the teacher of this course in 
Plastics there are the immediate and 


tangible rewards. 


He has the priv 


lege of presenting subject-matter that 
in itself stimulates pupils to whole 
some activity and which appeals to the 


interest of adolescents. 


The teacher 


does not have to search for assign 
ments that will give to the class mem 
bers a relief from boredom. Primarily 
he needs only to direct their energies 


into these activities which are of keen 
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In this coal mining operation 
a 7 es nobody goes underground to mine 
£ ae. mae Reece Jah coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
itl 2” ae Age Cee zinta fo 4 ee we is simply scooped aside by giant 


: cam . a shovels and the coal uncovered to 
nN S, ; ” 3 i : #. ie a fa ye . | ‘a : 
an gy a by ee “f the sky! Called surface mining, this 


re it i | e —- . we Se method makes use of huge electric 
n of a os = ie. SS shovels, some costing as much as a 


a million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
the 


eyes | See : Sea coal seam, and smaller power 
. Cree" as shovels to load coal into the trucks 
fact ae eee) |, gees. ea that carry it to the preparation plant. 
toa iy! Gee, ret “ . : 
und 
been 
emic 
Issed 
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This big dipper can 

remove up to 40 cubic 

ticles yards of earth at a bite. 

| and Surface mining with 

this these huge “shovels” 

rade makes it possible to re- 

hool cover millions of tons 

nen of coal too close to the 

'Y, as surface to be safely mee a. 
aped mined by underground jf ie Me : 
ers, methods, 


shift Here is a modern preparation plant in which coal is This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
: mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and twin conveyors which are bringing up the freshly 
the coal graded. mined coal. From here on, it flows by gravity and 

power belt through cleaning and grading processes. 


| nut 
ation 
Your students will get graphic knowledge about 
ower coal’s extensive use in our modern civilization 

through our new picture book, PERTINENT Facts 
—" Asout Coat. It covers industrial, domestic and 
and chemical uses simply, understandably. Send cou- 
privi pon for free specimen copy today. 


"that PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
hole: (PLEASE PRINT) 


othe BITUMINOUS a& COAL | Name 


— BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE on 
Sign’ City Zone State 


mem’ A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 

narily WASHINGTON 5, D. C. Name of school 
orgies 

keen BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a free, specimen copy of 
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interest to boys of the high school age. 
The teacher has at hand a class ready- 
made channel for meeting individual 
differences through individualized 
instruction. 


Even far more satisfying to an in- 
structor is the ability to work in a 
natural situation which can combine 
guidance functions with teaching. For 
the inspired teacher the highest plus 
rewards are involved in being instru- 
mental in salvaging character or pre- 
venting delinquency or emotional un- 
happiness. The Curriculum Director 
at Modesto High School will attest to 


the fact that these classes have solved 
for her one difficulty by locating for 
boys a very desirable “elective.” 


The Plastics class offers an “elec- 
tive” within the performance range of 
boys with varied skills and academic 
abilities, assorted ages and interests. 
Any curriculum director likes “elec- 
tive” courses in which students can 
realize those end products which are 
quickly reached and tangible. Any 
curriculum director rejoices over “elec- 
tives” that provide a balance to an 
exceptionally strong departmental set 
of offerings. Certainly any curricu- 





COMPTON'S * 1950 


Ligger and better than ever 
Completely Refolioed 
360 Fages added 


To keep in step with modern times—to 
meet the ever-increasing school and library 
reference needs—genuine continuous re- 
vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 
fort Ce Pe oe ols 
expansion in 1949—the equivalent of 
almost two large Compton volumes in the 
past two years. No increase in price. The 
PTT MS 240) tL MeL 


P. O. Box 1672, Monterey, Calif. 





For information, prices and terms on the 1950 Compton's, write to’ 


Mrs. Gladys Hasvold Smith, Repr. No. Calif. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
1950 REVISION 


2366 pages of new and revised material 


OF 














Gm ald tr: tut: Mtsteie Sel ib 
reset and expanded index) . .. 332,700 words 
of newly written text...557 new or exten- 











sively revised articles ... 1083 new pictures, 





maps, and graphs...360 pages added. 











Horace Kincaid, Repr. So. Calif. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








F. | COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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lum director marks the word I 
after the name of eagerly-sought-aft 
“electives.” 7 


Just as vividly as the Curriculy 
Director, do the counselors at Maden, 
High School realize that thes : 
are an aid to the settlement of Certain 
adjustment problems. All counselors 
recognizing that a harmonious atmos. 
phere in a recitation room or sho 
serves as a preventative of maladjust. 
ment, will know why the counselors 
in this school hope that the Periods 
scheduled for Plastics can be increased 
The administrators at Modesto High 
School who are in charge of discipline 
give a high rating to these courses of 
Plastics because behavior problems g 
often arise from an urge to release 
pent-up energy. In the Plastics shop 
an adolescent can and does find out 
lets in ways that have social approval 


© Courses 


No, the plastics course is not an 
aspirin-like pellet guaranteed to cure 
the simple or complex headaches of 
an administrator. No, the plastics 
course is not a shot of penicillin to 
inhibit the infections in an ailing cur. 
riculum, nor is it a sedative to lull the 
potential “disciplinees” into somno- 
lence! It is not even like unto a stick 
of peppermint candy to make more 
endurable the less appetizing periods 
of the day. It is simply an education 
ally sound, psychologically correct, 
and pedagogically justifiable claimant 
for the entrance into a schedule on 
par with other subjects. But “some: 
thing new has been added” that makes 
the students and faculty at Modesto 
High School call the course, “Plastics 
Plus.” 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 





ALPH G. ECKERT, Ph.D., consultant 

‘ in parent education, State Department 
of Education, is the author of several bulle 
tins and reprints, of great interest and value 
to all who are concerned with family life 
education, parent education and sex educw 
tion. A Program of Sex Education is the 
title of a 3-page mimeographed statement of 
special value. 


Dr. Eckert was graduated from University 
of California in 1931, had his masters degree 
1934 from USC, and his doctorate 1940 
from UC. He served as counselor, assistant 
director and director of the Stockton Junior 
College guidance program, and taught clini 
cal psychology at the College of Pacific 
during 1945-46. 


He has been with the California State 
Department of Education since 1946; has 
served and is serving in many responsible 
positions in state, regional, and nation 
organizations in the field of parent educe 
tion; and is widely known as a lecturer, 
teacher, and writer. Last summer he com 
ducted at University of California 1 
Angeles a training-center on family lite 
education and has charge of a similar work 
shop there, June 19-July 14, 1950. 
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Gm Now each pupil can have his 
oe personal reel of recording tape! 


New small-size "Progress Reels” chart 
improvement, are retained by students 




































EACH OF THESE NEW REELS holds 150 feet of AS NEW RECORDINGS are added to the reel, students 







“SCOTCH’’ Sound Recording Tape, plays up to 15 mark the date and subject. The reel becomes a per- 
minutes. Speech, language, music students make short manent record the student may keep and play for a 
recordings on their own ‘‘Progress Reels’? at various lifetime. Tape recordings retain their high fidelity 
times during the semester. Playbacks show the stu- indefinitely, can be replayed countless times without 
dents’ progress, encourage faster improvement. loss of tone. Editing and splicing are simple to do. 









Oe a eee ae cnt emia Sees a eee en cme ee ee 





Please send me a free copy of: 


“HOW TAPE RECORDING 
SIMPLIFIES TEACHING’’ 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


S. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Nome 


Address 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET telling how tape LIKE LARGER REELS, new small-size reels IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand 









tecording is used in_ schools, offices, can be erased and re-used, withstand of sound recording tape on the market. 

churches, homes. Explains how tape and rough handling, reproduce all sounds per- For quality, insist on the ‘ “SCOTCH”’ 

disc recording methods work, offers help- fectly. Your local dealer has them, or brand in the distinctive plaid-decorated 

ful hints on editing and splicing of tape. write Dept. T, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. box. Standard equipment on most makes 
Co., St. Paul 6,‘Minn. of tape recording machines. 





General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. * In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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COURTESY CLUES 


By Mr. Gurney P. Hill, Columbia School, El Monte, Los Angeles County 


HIS class of 40 6th graders was of their having had training in the 

| just an ordinary cross-section of fine arts of courtesy did not exactly 

American life. No attempt hav- stand out with any prominence. But 

ing been made at grouping, there were there were interesting possibilities 
children here from homes of gentle here. 

breeding, but there were others. Yes Every unit should have a launching. 

there were others where the evidence Whether by dramatic flair as is the 

































































New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 






























































Of Interest to Teachers 
For Teen-Age Reading 


Historic Novels 


- for Teen-age 
4 











% * Erick BERRY, 
Editor 








ACH BOOK is full of adventure, 
stout hearts and the battles of our 
pioneers told through characters of the 
same age as the readers. Equally appeal- 
ing to the girls of this age as to the boys. 
It’s the sacrifices and stamina of 
these different peoples which help build 
this Land of the Free. Young people in — 
their impressionable teens become so 
engrossed as the tales unfold, they 
emerge with a new love and under- 
standing of what our great Democracy 
really stands for. 

There will be at least 16 of these 
novels in all—well bound, printed in ex- 
cellent clear-type on sight-saving off- 
white paper. Handsomely illustrated. 

































6 Books Now Ready 


SEVEN BEAVER SKINS, The Dutch in 
New Amsterdam — Written and illus- 
trated by Erick Berry 


1 HEARD OF A RIVER, Pennsylvania 
Germans—by Elsie Singmaster. Illus- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz 


THE SONG OF THE PINES, Norwegians 
in Wisconsin—by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Illustrated by Richard Floethe 


THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH, Cornish 
Fishermen in Maine—by Gertrude Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 


TIDEWATER VALLEY, Swiss in Oregon— 
by Jo Evalin Lundy. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON, Chinese 
and the Pacific Railways—by Vanya 
Oakes. Illustrated by Tyrus Wong 




















































































































THIS SERIES is published by Winston. Copies are already in many public and 
school libraries and at the book stores. Among authorities who give it a high eval- 
uation is Dirta MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools. 

















The pleasant chewing and lively, long-lasting 
flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM help keep 
you refreshed and alert so that your work, as you 
enjoy chewing this delicious treat, seems to go 
smoother, easier. Here’s wholesome, satisfying 
treat when marking papers, reading, etc. 










































manner of some, or by a sim 
device such as was used h 
matter to be determi 
contributing factors. 
method, its primary purpose is t 
stimulate interest from the very om 

The local color was provided by . 
imaginary party participated in.by é 
members of this class. The boys wrote 
their names upon small slips of Paper 
and each girl drew from this pile ong 
name. She then wrote a letter to this 
boy, inviting him to attend the imag. 
inary party to be held on a specifieq 
date and at a given hour. Suggestion 
was made (1) as to what contribution 
he was expected to bring to add to the 
entertainment and (2) what kind of 
clothes he should wear. 


The boys received their invitations 
from a pupil carrier who was desig. 
nated as “Uncle Sam.” Each boy 
wrote an acceptance of the invitation 
and a statement of his desire to cop- 
tribute to the success of the party. 


The next event was the drama of 
the party itself. The girls stood around 
the tables, each beside her chair. Each 
boy, as his name was called, came for: 
ward and assisted his lady fair with 
her chair as she sat down. There were 
varying degrees of gallantry in each 
case and considerable suppressed mer: 
riment on the part of the girls. The 
events thus far provided no end of 
thrills as they watched the attempts of 
certain boys, who up to this time had 
probably never made a studied attempt 
to be gallant in their whole lives. The 
boys took it all in good stride, laughed 
at their own feeble attempts, and 
through it all looked pleased. 


Ple little 
ere, is 
ned by Several 
Whatever the 


We Study Etiquette 


With this little ceremony out of the 
way, the next question was whether 
everyone would know how to conduct 
himself or herself at this imaginary 
party. The need of consulting some 
reliable authority became immediately 
apparent. A trip to the school library 
resulted in bringing to class several 
books of etiquette suitable to the grade 
level. Table manners became the ob- 
ject of intensive study. This led to 
the study of other rules of common 
courtesy such as the proper time for 
saying “excuse me,” “thank you” and 
“I’m sorry to have interrupted you.” 


The next step was to make func 
tional this study of table manners and 
other rules of courtesy. The list of 
“simple courtesies” was necessarily 
long but they were all copied down 
in our Eager Beaver notebooks. To 
alleviate any approach to boredom, we 
developed a system of clues. After 
going over all of our rules, we decided 
that in reviewing them we would use 
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Carpenter & Others: The World | of Numbers 


A program DESIGNED to LEAD children to 


. . understand number concepts . . interpret mathematical relationships 


. . develop competency in basic skills . . apply arithmetic in everyday situations 


The Arithmetic 3 Arithmetic 5 Arithmetic 7 
[ Series: Arithmetic 4 Arithmetic 6 Arithmetic 8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston : Chicago $ Dallas 2 Atlanta San Francisco 


for paper-covered pamphlets! 


Here is a new binder specially made for stapling. 
Simply place the pamphlet between the binder 
No. 225, Heavy duty ‘ es oT covers ... staple it . . . and you're ready to 
stapling machine — _ a use it. There is nothing to moisten — no drilling 


12” — — 1000 qt: or sewing 
staples, $25.25. y : eee se . 
: Speedy Binder covers are smooth finish, light green, long 


wearing pressboard with nipped corners. Binding cloth is 
dark green covering the hinge strip which is made of 
special material for easy stapling. 


Speedy Binders are for pamphlets up to ¥%” in thickness . . . for use with No. 
225 Stapling Machine. Made in same size as Pamphlet Binders and Multibinders. 
The 6 x 9 inch size is priced at $23.75 per 100. Transportation paid. For free 
sample and prices — write today. 


@ What One Librarian Says About Speedy Binders 


“The ease and speed with which the new Speedy Binders may be used has certainly 
eliminated many unnecessary steps in placing pamphlets and other paper-back material 
in binders . . . A volume ready for the shelves is fabricated with a minimum of time 
and. effort.” 


SAE LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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one word asa clue word. We will give would be that no lady ever combs her 
only a few: elbows, combing, inter- hair in public. 
rupt, knife, etc. 




















The game grows in intensity as some 
We were now ready to makea game _ girl gives a clue to a boy whom she 
out of it. A girl would call the name has seen violating one of the rules of 
of a certain boy and give the clue, courtesy. He with obvious under- 
elbows, for instance. The boy’s answer standing, can do nothing but give the 
would be to give the rule: “Everyone correct answer. The boys are eager 
while eating should keep his elbows to retaliate by putting the girls to the 
off the table.” If the boy gave thecor- test. It is all done in a spirit of good 
rect answer, he was entitled to call the humor. The results are enough to put 
name of some girl and suggest a clue, a glow into the heart of any teacher 
“combing” for instance. The answer who loves children. ‘ 


A Truly LIGHTWEIGHT 
Low Cost 16 nm Sound Projector! 



























































































































































THE AMAZING NEW | 
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16mm. PROJECTOR . 


| ONLY — $395 : 


Complete, including . 
jack for microphone 
and p ; 
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Lift-Up 


a to] ANY STUDENT CAN LIFT OR CARRY IT 
Only 20 Lbs. Amazingly compact and portable—the Stylist 
can be readily moved from room to room for 

use by large or small groups. Quick and easy 
to set-up... just lift off case, snap permanently 
attached reel arms in place and the new low 





















































Complete be | cost “Stylist” is ready to thread. Operation 
Weight is remarkably simple. 

Including | Many other advantages include: operation 
Speaker | at both sound and silent speeds...time-tested 

and Case Ampro sound head, fast automatic re-wind, 








triple claw film movement, new slide-out 
removable film gate, coated super 2” F. 1.6 
lens, 1000 watt lamp ... and many other 
Ampro “extras” that mean smooth trouble- 
free performance year after year... A.C. 
and D.C. operation. 





-29 Lbs. 





























See Your Dealer: 
Contact your local Ampro representative for full details 
and specifications on the budget priced ‘‘Stylist’’, or— 
write for circular describing Stylist. Also send for free 
copies of audio-visual booklets ‘‘A New Tool for 
Teaching’’ and ‘‘The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound."* 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Dept. 11, Chicago 18, Ill. 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


























New Ampro Magnetic Tape Recorder and | 
Playback Unit. Records up to 2 full hours 
on one 7” reel, weighs 15 lbs.—only $94.50 
complete with microphone, amplifier, car- 
rying case, phono-radio jack and take-up 
reel. Ask for demonstration, 


























Now we were ready to 
further with our explorato 
and to make up some rules al 
Suggestions were called for, 


Proceed 
TY Search 
l our Own, 


When a 


particularly good one was unearthed 
it was copied down in the Eager 


Beaver notebooks. Among these might 
be mentioned the snatching of vis 
purses “just for fun” when the fun 
might be limited to just one party 
Crowding to the front in cafeteria e 
bus lines, taking of equipment from 
smaller pupils on the playground— 
these and many others were the sub. 
jects brought out of dark and hidden 
corners of their minds, dusted off and 
polished and given an honored place 
in “Eager Beaver.” 


Results Have Been Excellent 


Now as to the results of this little 
unit on courtesy. The effects have 
been very noticeable and gratifying 
There are “thank you's,” “excuse 
me’s” and “I’m sorry’s” on every 
hand. There has been a general raising 
of the level of courtesy throughout 
the whole group. No one dares put 
his elbows on the table in the cafeteria, 
for fear a classmate is watching with 
discriminating eyes. 


We feel that the courtesies due 
from one sex to the other have been 
clarified and brought to a higher level. 
The ties between school and home 
have been strengthened as acts and 
habits formed in school have been 
transferred to home situations. Parents 
are quick to become aware of changes 
in the courtesy level of their offspring. 
To the teacher there comes a sense of 
reward not included in the monetary 
levels. He is encouraged to press on 
to greater efforts as each passing year 
brings new groups of children and the 
accompanying problems. 





Statistics for Schoolmen 


— facts and trends from the social scene 


During 1949 the nation invested a record 
total of more than $19.3 billion in new 
construction of homes, factories, farms, 
schools, stores, and other public and private 
buildings, 


The advertising profession can look for 
ward to the annual expenditure by 1954 of 
$10 billion or 3.3% of the predicted $300 
billion national income for that year. 


More than half the states have created 
“little Hoover Commissions” to review the 
operations of state government and to sug’ 
gest improvement in organization and 
financing. 


More than one billion dollars worth of 
new low-rent public housing for low income 
families is moving into the planning stage 


in 109 localities with the help of $19,838. 


000 in Federal planning loans. 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 


Mrs. Wanda I. Rector, Teacher, Twin 
Oey School, a rural multigraded school, 
Whitmore, Shasta County 


ENTY questions proved to be a 
fascinating way of learning about 
the United States. We pulled down 
the map, so all could see, before 
beginning. 

One pupil was “It.” Another one 
qas tally:man at the blackboard. “It” 
glected a State that he had knowledge 
of through research work. Each child 
was given a chance to ask a question. 
When 20 questions had been asked 
and answered by “It,” the pupil cor- 
rectly naming the State became “It.” 

A lot of thought was given before 
a question was asked. Every question 
must prove or disprove something 
about a certain State. 

Here is a sample State — Minnesota. 
Only 3 geographical questions were 
allowed: (1) “Is this State east of the 
Mississippi River?” “Yes.” (2) “Is it 
bordered by the Atlantic Ocean?” 
“No.” (3) “Is it bordered by the Gulf 
of Mexico?” ““No.” 

(End of geographical questions.) 

(4) “Is this a mountainous State?” 
“No.” (We mustn’t name specific 
mountain ranges or “It” will refuse to 
answer, as that makes it geographical.) 

(5) “Does this State have severe 
changes in weather?” “Yes.” 

(6) “Is this State an agricultural 
State?” “Yes,” 

(7) “Do they grow much flax 
here?” “No.” 

(8) “Then, do they grow wheat?” 
“Yes.” 

(9) “Is it a dry State?” (“Do you 
mean not much rainfall or that the 
surface is dry because of few rivers or 
lakes?”) “I meant rainfall.” (‘“Well, 
I'm not so sure, but I do know they 
raise crops without irrigation.”) 

(10) “Do they raise a lot of hogs 
here?” “Some.” 

(11) “Did the early settlers in this 
State come from another country?” 
“Yes.” 

(12) “Does this State’s name come 
from the Indian language?” “Yes.” 

(13) “Let’s see, I’m still thinking 
about the weather. Could I review? 
You said it was true that they have 
severe weather changes?” “Yes.” 

Tally Man—‘Do I charge for 
that?” 


Teacher — (““No, because it was re- 
view and had already been estab- 


lished.”) 


- Does it get as cold as 30° below 
zero, sometimes?” “Yes.” 
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(14) “You said it was agricultural 
—are these farms large in size?” 
“Yes.” 


Another pupil — “That wasn’t very 
intelligent reasoning. We have already 
established that wheat is grown in 
this State. They do not grow wheat 
in States divided into small farms.” 

Tally Man — “Do I charge?” 

Teacher — “Yes.” 

(15) “Do these people neighbor 
with people from another country?” 
“Yes.” (That was pretty shtewd; it 
can’t be classed as geographical.) 

(16) “Are boats or ships ever used 
by the people in this State for trans- 


portation?” “Yes.” 

(17) “Do they raise any cattle 
here?” “Yes.” 

(18) “Are most of these dairy cat- 
tle?” “Yes.” 

(19) “Do the people from whom 
these people descended have light hair 
and blue eyes?” “Yes.” 

(20) “Could this State be called a 
‘land-of-lakes’?” “Yes.” 


Some of these questions may seem 
beyond average elementary pupils. 
After 5 or 6 times playing this game, 
these were actual questions asked in 
my classroom. Many States could be 
identified after asking six questions. 





STAFF: 


CREDITS: 


You are ueihiel 


births 


Audubon Camp 
of California 


WHERE: 
At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, 
Calif., close to Donner Summit 
and just off the main highway 
from Sacramento to Reno. 


Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1950: 
June 18-July | July 16-July 29 
July 2-July 15 July 30- August 12 
August 13 - August 26 


To demonstrate how fascinating, what fun it is to observe in the field, 
under expert leadership, the actions and functions of animals, plants, 
soil and water and their interrelationships; how essential to human 
welfare it is to apply to these resources knowledge of their wise use. 
Also, to equip campers to arouse more effectively the interest of others, 
whether in schools, troops, playgrounds, clubs or on the farm, and to 
integrate natural resource conservation and nature subjects to advan- 
tage in school curricula. 


Dr. Lloyd G. Ingles, Professor of Zoology at Fresno State College, will 
direct the camp. Staff is composed of experienced teachers, well-versed 
in camp life and natural history. Their enthusiasm is contagious, their 
teaching inspirational. 


Most of California's state colleges will allow two semester units, or three 
quarter units, credit for satisfactory completion of two weeks’ sessions 
at the Audubon Camp of California. University of California will allow 
two semester units of elective lower division credit. Persons who expect 
to attend should secure further details in advance from. the institution 
with which they are completing programs leading to credentials or 
degrees. 


$85 fee covers 2-week session cost of tuition, board and lodging, as well 
as transportation on regularly scheduled field trips. $10 deposit with 
enrollment required. 


Write Mrs. E. E. Richardson, 887 Indian Rock Avenue, Berkeley 7, 
California, enclosing check for deposit drawn to the order of the 
National Audubon Society. Mrs. Richardson can supply prospectuses 
and enrollment forms, and answer questions. Her telephone number is 
LAndscape 4-4270. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1000 Fifth Avenue 


New York 28, N.Y. . 
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Rent these films from your State or local 
educational film library. You can purchase 





CASTLE FILMS 


PRODUCE? BY Unite wort? FMS inc, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
For further information about these films 
and 2,000 other visual aids of the United 
States Government, mail the coupon below: 


| G Send me further information about the 5 films listed | 


| Ci Send me the 1949 catalog ““U. S. Government Films | 
for School and Industry,” and the 1950 supplement. 


| —_ the 1949 catalog. Send me the 1950 supple- 
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Bay Section Sponsors 
Credit Union 


By Dr. Wallace W. Hall, Executive 
Secretary, Bay Section 


A 


the 


A Model 


The Council was also influenced in its 
decision by the example of the highly- 
successful Credit Union maintained for the 
past several years by the CTA Southern 
Section, and which does a $750,000 loan 
business yearly. During 1949 it was able to 
declare a 4% dividend to the shareholders 
who had invested money in it. 

The Council resolution also empowered 
the Executive Committee to name the first 
Board of Directors which would have the 
responsibility of drawing up the bylaws, 
applying for a charter (which can be issued 
under either state or federal 
assuming the responsibility for the promo- 
tion of the project. 


Board of Directors Named 


Pursuant to this authority the Bay Section 
Executive Committee at 
March 10 named the following CTA mem- 
bers to the first Board of Directors, subject 
to their acceptance, which was not available 
at the time the CTA Journal went to press: 
Thomas Devlin, Hayward; Wallace W. Hall: 
Dr. Cecil Hardesty, San Jose; Albert McGee, 
Richmond; Maureen Moore, Stockton; Wil- 
bur Raisner, San Francisco; and Mrs. Floy 
P. Weeks, Vallejo. The new board will meet 
shortly for the purpose of implementing the 
Council’s resolution to sponsor the credit 


union. 


It is expected that the new Board of 
Directors, which will serve until such time 
as the organization of the Credit Union has 
been effected and a new Board is chosen by 
the members, will make every effort to pro- 
vide the same insurance features as are 
available to the members of the Southern 
These include a paid-up 
life-insurance policy equal to the amount 
of money invested by the member up to 
$1,000, as well as insurance of loans against 
death or total disability without extra cost 
to the borrower. 


Funds Derived from Sale of Shares 
Funds from which the Credit Union will 
make loans will be derived from the money 
invested in the Credit Union by members, 
who will receive interest upon the money 


Credit Union. 


they invest. 


CTA members interested in the Credit 
Union either for loan or investment pur- 
poses are strongly urged to communicate 
with the Bay Section Office, 391 Sutter 
Street, room 815, San Francisco 8. 


CTING in response to an overwhelming 

demand, expressed through local teacher 
association resolutions, as well as by the 
medium of the opinionnaire inserted in the 
December issue, Bay Section Reporter, the 
CTA Bay Section Council, at its meeting on 
January 28, by a wide margin voted to 
sponsor a Credit Union for the teachers of 
the Bay Section. The action was taken also 
upon the recommendation of the Council’s 
Committee on Teacher Welfare, Retirement 
and Tenure, the chairman of which is Neil 
Hafley, Manteca. 

Preliminary 
Committee’s recommendation and the 
Council’s final action were made by a sub- 
committee of which Wilbur Raisner of San 
Francisco was chairman; other members of 
Committee 
Richmond and Alice Buck of Vallejo. 


Southern Section Credit Union, 








SUMMER § SESSION 





Seven Summer Sessions for 1950 


Oregon’s Seven Summer Sessions 
offer you formal study amid scenic 
splendor: a distinguished staff of 
visiting and resident instructors, 
plus adventure, plus the study of 
your choice in “air conditioned” 
Oregon. Undergraduate work can be 
completed in any session— Graduate 
work at the University of Oregon, 
Oregon State College or the Portland 
Session which combines courses from 
all Oregon institutions. 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, July 1, 1949 
Eight Week Sessions, June 19-August!l 
University of Oregon 
Oregon State College 
Oregon College of Education 


Portland Summer Session 


Southern Oregon 
College of Education 


Institute of Marine Biology 


For further information or catalog write 
Director of Summer Sessions 


Oregon State System 


of Higher Education 


Room 207E, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
Portland 4, Oregon ~ 
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Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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GROWING state 
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Eastern Oregon 
College of Education 













izmo is a clever game of educa- 
tional lotto created by a California teacher, 
Mrs. Alice R. Huff, 1843 Second Street, 
Concord. It makes fun out of learning 
arithmetic combinations and children enjoy 
it greatly. It provides a happy incentive to 
arn and retain the knowledge of combina- 
ions. The game comprises a packet of 
master cards, markers, and quiz cards; price 
$1.50. Write direct to Mrs. Huff. 






Psychology: Its Principles and Applica- 
tions, by T. L. Engle of Indiana University, 
first appeared in 1945, is now brought out 
by World Book Company in a revised and 
enlarged edition. This introductory text, 
for the final years of high school and begin- 
ning years of college, comprises over 600 
pages abundantly illustrated. It includes 
activities and study aids that have proved 
in classrooms to be really helpful for stu- 
dents who are learning principles and 
applications of psychology. Address World 
Book Company at 121 Second Street, San 
Francisco 5: price $3.08. 






FOUR NEW FILMS 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,”” and may be obtained 
from local distributors. 












Ears and Hearing 10 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Drawings, working dia- 
grams, and actual (magnified) photography 
effectively demonstrate how the human ear 
changes vibrations into nerve impulses. 
Structure and function of the throat, sinus, 
outer, middle, and inner ear are shown and 
causes of impaired hearing suggested. For 
junior and senior high, college and adult 
groups interested in the sciences and health. 


The Life of a Plant 10 min. Color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. Time-lapse 
photography shows 40 days growth of a 
green flowering plant, then skillfully-drawn 
moving diagrams show the four basic 
processes going on at once inside the plant. 
In the summary, live photography with the 
diagrams repeats the life cycle and the new 
vocabulary so upper elementary as well as 
older students understand. 


tll 
















Eyes Bright 10 min. Color. Avis Films. 
Attractive Judy (of “Judy’s Smile”) and 
three friends show how eyes help enjoy 
work and play. They learn from nurse, 
teacher, parents, and books how to keep 
their eyes bright, and summarize the learn- 
ing in a picture-show for their schoolmates 
and yours, 











Sparky, the Colt 10 min. Color also. 
oronet Films. Teachers find, as in ‘Frisky 
the Calf,” a “before-reading” experience 
to build vocabulary, desired attitudes, and 
stimulate language arts expression. Little 
children watch to find what was David's 
surprise, if they made friends, what name 
€ chose, in a near-to-their-hearts situation. 
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Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 
















Cc cod | hes 
i get a “Refresher Course” in America 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- 
try — the farms, the towns, the cities and 
all the many people who make America. 
And I remember, too, how railroad taxes 
give our school funds a real boost! 
















(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 





“The Story of the Railroads,” I tell m 
pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
roads really opened up our land—to agri- 
culture and industry —to the wonderful 
trade and commerce which provide jobs 
for millions of people at wages that make 
America’s living standards so high. 
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every Monday 
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**An arithmetic is an arith- 
metic is an arithmetic’ is the 
way Gertrude Stein of 
happy memory would have 
said it. We say it differently, 
however, because an arith- 
metic textbook is not by any 
means the wholestory. Every 
child is entitled toa complete 
arithmetic programconsisting of textbooks, 
workbooks, tests, manipulative devices 
and a methods book. WINSTON offers 
just such a program carefully integrated 
for use in Grades 1-9. 


All findings by modern authorities in read- 
ing concur in the conclusion that there is 
no quick way for the average child to ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary, that he suc- 
ceeds best by much easy reading at many 
stages. EASY GROWTH IN READING 
has carried out these findings in a pro- 
gram of LEVELS based upon child ability 
from Pre-Primer groups through third year. 
Schools everywhere have found that this 
level plan provides maximum reading skill 
and enriched reading experience. 


What makes a geography NEW? A copy- 
right date or the way in which material is 
treated? You know the answer—if a geog- 
raphy does not treat regions from the 
standpoint of global relations and if it 
does not emphasize social living, it belongs 
to the prewar era regardless of copyright 
date. The WINSTON Smith-Sorenson- 
Carls OUR NEIGHBORS Series is quickly 
gathering fame for its perceptive, timeless, 
and timely handling of all topics. 


TOM’S TOWN, second book for second 
grade, is proving a worthy successor to 
NANCY’S WORLD, first book in the 
new WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Ask your Winston representative to show 
you the list of changes made in the 1950 
Edition of THE WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS—changes which 
make this book as fresh as the head- 
lines in tomorrow morning’s newspaper. 


What makes day and night ? What are the 
stars made of and how far are they? Have 
you heard an old man say it would rain 
because his rheumatism was bad? How 
carl we save water? As long as youth is 
youth, these and many other questions 
will be pondered in their “long, long 
thoughts.” No one answers them more 
effectively than does 
Franklin B. Carroll, 
Science Department 
Head, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, in 
his three-volume INTER- 
PRETING SCIENCE 

SERIES. , 


WINSTO 





MEMBER 
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Working and Playing is the first book for 
the primary grades in the Scribners Social 
Studies series by Moore and others; price 
$1.60. This beautiful series, illustrated in 
full color, is a guide along the path to effec- 
tive social living, to understanding and 
growth in human relations. There are 7 
books in the series; address Scribners at 55 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Beautiful New Edition Now Ready 


a famous and widely used encyclope- 
dia, designed for children, young people, 
teachers, and schools, now appears in a 
beautiful new edition in 18 volumes, 
together with a reading and study guide 
and a set of monthly service bulletins, one 
for each month of the year. The new edi- 
tion is suitable for use at home and office 
as well as at school. 


Issued for many years by Quarrie, the 
project is now under Field Enterprises, 
Educational Division, home office at 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Teachers and others interested may obtain 
illustrated, descriptive circulars, from the 
Southwestern Divisional Office at 6404 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 


The new edition is strongly and hand- 
somely bound in red, decorated with blue 
and gold; profusely illustrated, with many 
color-plates and maps in color. California 
topics and scenes are generously represented 
throughout the books. 

The beautiful new World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, comprehensive and up-to-date, has 
been a 10-year project. Each article has 
been carefully edited for its readability and 
rechecked for vocabulary conformance to 
specific grade level requirements. 


The whole encyclopedia was completely 
re-edited, re-set, and re-plated at a cost of 
over 2 million dollars. There are 10,000 
pages, 18,000 illustrations (1,500 in color), 
and 348 maps. The new edition should 
have a place in every school. 


Industrial Arts Woodworking, by Feirer, 
is a comprehensive, fully illustrated, up- 
to-date text. Woodworking has greatly in- 
creased in favor in the industrial arts 
curriculum; this book meets the needs of 
students at all levels of the junior and 
senior high school; 300 pages; price $2.60; 
published by Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
(formerly The Manual Arts Press) 237 
North Monroe Street, Peoria 3, Illinois. 


English Is Our Language, a new approach 
to elementary English, published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, is a basal series for 
grades 1-8, by Sterling and others. Three 
of the co-authors are Californians, — Mabel 
F. Rice, professor of education and director 
of Broadoaks School, Whittier College, co- 
author for grades 6-8; Ethel A. Leafgreen, 
principal Eagle Rock elementary school, 
Los Angeles, co-author for grades. 6, 7; 
Katherine V. Bishop, general supervisor and 
director of aydio-visual education, Garvey 
school district, co-author for grades 7, 8. 
This is a complete new program of text- 
books, studybooks, and guides for teaching; 
the language arts become a joy to teach, 
. learn, and to daily use. Books for grades 

1-6 are now ready; for comprehensive il- 
lustrated brochure address the company at 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5. 
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So small, they‘re convenient as a 
compact...so wonderful, they‘re 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 
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lish in Action Series, pub- 
Logg my Heath and Company, is 
or its 15th million copies; these senior 
a deol texts now appear in their 5th 
bigh — record-breaking achievements. 
cdo snportant 4-book series, nationally 
= has a sparkling format, lively car- 
a sd many attractive features. Full 
— and illustrated brochure may be 
oil by addressing the company at 182 
scoad Street, San Francisco 5. 


Word Power Through Spelling is the 

title of a 12-page, illustrated brochure, free 
to teachers, describing a new series for 
des 2°8. Author of the series, Dr. Lillian 
Billington, associate professor of educa- 
‘ion, San Jose State College, pioneered in 
the spelling field in her previous series, 
Using Words. During the 10 years follow- 
ing the publication of Using Words, Dr. 
Billington had a nation-wide laboratory 
available to her in schools which were using 
her published materials. Her new series is 
hased upon ideas tested in thousands of 
dassrooms, plus new ideas that developed 
in the light of classroom experience, and 
the research that went forward in the past 
decade. The series is published both in 
consumable workbook form and noncon- 
gumable textbook form; Books 2 and 3, 
both editions, are in color; Books 4-8 con- 
tain spelling dictionaries; complete teachers 
guide for each book is in preparation. 
Address Silver Burdett Company, 709 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco. 


Early Years In School, a textbook for 
students of early childhood education, by 
Ilse Forest, assistant professor of education,. 
Brooklyn College, a volume of nearly 400 
pages, is one of the McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. Part 1 deals with the child and 
his school; Part 2, the curriculum in early 
childhood education; and Part 3, the school 
asan agency for child guidance; price $3.75 
Address McGraw-Hill at 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 


History on the March is the title of a 
history series for elementary grades, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pioneer Children of America for grade 3 
and Leaders in Other Lands for grade 4, 
have now appeared to complete the series 
of 6 books; with a pupils progress book and 
teachers guide for each text. These fine 
texts give children a personalized view of 
history, vivid factual presentation in simple 
story form. For illustrated brochure describ- 
ing the books, address Heath at 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5. 


The Scribner’s Social Studies Series 
(grades 1-8) is the outcome of actual class- 
room development. Building a Free Nation 
portrays the pageant of American history, 
for grades 7 and 8. The 3 middle-grade 
textbooks are now ready. The 3 primary- 
grade books will be published soon. The 
plan of the series is functional. Designed 
for the use of pupils and teachers as they 
work together in their social studies pro- 
grams, it provides a controlled vocabulary 
development, grade by grade, based on 
criteria established by authoritative research 
studies in reading comprehension and grade 
Placement. Building a Free Nation, 600 
pages, large format, richly illustrated; price 
$3.40. Address Charles Scribner’s Sons, 55 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5. 
late in April, Visiting Our Neighbors (2nd 
grade) and Building Our Town (3rd Grade) 
will be ready. Write for circulars concern- 
ing these new texts. 
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Surprise Island, by Warner, published by by Hook; price $4. Hook's textbook is 
Scott, Foresman and Company, is a sequel primarily for use in college courses which 
to the famous Boxcar Children. This happy _ treat the teaching of English, but also is 
reading-book comprises 15 chapters, numer- an important new reference book for the 
ous illustrations, 178 pages, third-grade thousands who teach English in grades 7-12. 
vocabulary (unlabeled), middle-grade inter- 
est; price $1.40. It teems with the kind of 
action and suspense that is required by 
9-ll-year-olds, if their interest is to be 
caught and held. Address the company at 


Singing and Rhyming, by Pitts and others, 
is the grade 3 book in the beautiful Ginn 
series Our Singing World, which stresses 


seed 5 the developmental approach to music edu- 
533 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 or 186 cation. Circulars describing the books may 


est Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2 be obtained gratis by addressing the com- 


Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th P#"Y at 260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3. 
Street, New York 10, New York, has issued 
two important texts on English, — (1) Dances of Early California Days by Lucile 
Learning Our Language, a text in college K. Czarnowski, assistant supervisor of physi- 


English, by Dunn and others; price $3.25. cal education, division of women, University 
(2) The Teaching of High School English, of California, Berkeley, is a beautiful big 
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catalog of : e “ the land is called the SEA BREEZE 


fil ri Y™E |. From the “General Science Why Series” 
a uw ” ” : fig of four filmstrips. For intermediate 
and 2” x 2 aif — grades, junior high, and senior high, 


color slide sets 


SM a 
CR aM ee acid 





Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 


— ‘ From the “Correlated Handwriting 
listing of selections from the finest and largest Series” of four filmstrips. For primary 
and ntermediate levels. 


filmstrip and slide library in the world—the ore 
S.V.E. Library. Every subject matter area is 
represented, from Kindergarten stories to 
advanced technical material, all produced 
under supervision of outstanding educators. 






This catalog is a “must” for every school that fF = H 
Most early American Hags were made | 


uses or plans to use visual aids. £ at home by patriatic women who worked ; 
i together making flegs for their country. j 


From the new “American Flag Series" 


DIVIDED INTO BASIC SUBJECT of three filmstrips in color. For ele- 
MATTER AREAS mentary and high school history. 





CODED TO INDICATE GRADE LEVEL 


NEW NUMBERING SYSTEM FOR EASY 
IDENTIFICATION AND ORDERING 


103 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


131 VISUALIZED UNITS IN COLOR 
(SLIDE SETS) 


MANY ILLUSTRATIONS From the new "Our Menie World 


Series” of two filmstrips in color. For 
junior and senior high and college. 
Send Today —Every teacher should have access to this new, up-to- 
_ date catalog. Send for your free copy today. Specify Catalog No. 600 
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A Business Corporation 
1345 WEST DIVERSEY PARKWAY + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Sign of Perfection : 
; TPM C aes 
in Still Projection Producers of Visual A 











new book of 160 pages, published by Pacific giant, 


raucsors" | COLLEGE of the PACIFIC | 2m Stare | 


contribution to the field of folk dancing and 








California folklore by bringing t ; An 
7 a TWO 5-WEEK rich collection of California p nee = devel 
includes music, minute description of For 
° SUMMER SESSIONS figures, and pictures of costumes; 39 diffes 
SUMMER THEATRE ent dances with their musi h 
c are presented Fr 
ih Cuties JUNE 20 TO JULY 21 fan author ey teges most of her life in appo 
June 12-July 22 JULY 24 TO AUG. 25 ng canine with (dn dimes at tee ae 
e in physical education. John 
MARINE STATION Undergraduate and graduate courses in 21 1949 
at Dillon Beach departments leading to bachelor and mas- t ne Books ae become nationally man 
@ ters degrees and to recommendations for ied oo tlie kan,” bee whole- 
CLINICAL California teaching and administration kindergarten-primary levels, Pr ae 
PROGRAM credentials, elementary and secondary. 7 years these beautiful, inexpensive books 
have been purchased by millions of parents 
Service and Training and teachers. Strong, tough binding, covers 
SPEECH CORRECTION TRAVEL - EARN COLLEGE CREDIT in rich, full color, fine printing and worthy 
content all contribute to the charm of th 
ane” 1950 EUROPE TOUR JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 9 gay books. For full details chines Pere B 
PLAY THERAPY TRAVEL IN 10 COUNTRIES Sapsis, Box 165, Carmel, California. 
C4 
e ‘ ‘ 
For Catalogue and all Information Navajos, Gods, Tom-Toms, by Dr. §. H. 
WORK SHOPS Write to J. MARC JANTZEN ——— _ gees he exciting, new 
* Dean of the Summer Sessions ulustrate ook, publishe y Greenberg, 
CONFERENCES College of the Pacific, Stockton 4, Calif 201 East S7th Street, New York 22; price Hi 
ollege of the Facitic, cxton %, Wallt. $3.50. The bright colored jacket depicts a de 
Navajo Sun God and was specially painted “" 
by Red Robin, a full-blooded Navajo artist, a 
Dr. Babington, as vhysician to exploring es 
and scientific expeditions into the South- de 
; west, knows intimately the peoples of whom fa 
Why not combine VACATION and EDUCATION he writes so entertainingly. R 


with the | d 


LIBRARIES SHOULD BE FOR : 

WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL | veeavers 

YOSEMITE ASILOMAR aha 
NATIONAL PARK MontTEREY PENINSULA PACE! 

June 25 - July 1 July 9- July 15 As the vistas introduced by reading | 


are unlimited, so then should an_ ideal | 


MAMMOTH LAKES library have space, space, space. 


July 2- July 8 Here the child could feel the world lay 


before him and was his to gather in his arms 
Field Program Sponsored by San Jose State College oh oe, 


3 An outside room, please, that his thoughts 
for College Credit might jump the barriers of man-made 


: : boundaries. Let him lasso a passing, whipped 
14 Pleasant Successful Years of Instruction in the ain dak, dae th oe es 
Out-of-Doors blue sea of infinity while his mind transcends 
; — the stratosphere of prosaic scientists and 
Accommodations are limited — 


explores regions charted only in the mind 
for further information write at once to of a child. 


And for those days when he is harnessed, 

WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL unwillingly perhaps, to time tables, reports, 
: : and the mundane things that adults deem 

San Jose State College, San Jose, California important, a large room. A leisurely at’ 
mosphere to relax: light, lilting music for 


dreaming; colorful walls to soothe; a treasury 
house of books and pictures to tempt, and 













MISS FRANCES ROBINSON magazine racks brimming over like a ao 

mas stocking with children’s periodicals that 

of San Jose State College SPANISH CONVERSATION beg to be imprisoned by the grubbiest of 
mene : a hands. 

Se Interamerican Summer School If he squints and grumbles about the 

TOUR OF EU ROPE Saltillo, Mexico glare, astound him with Venetian blinds to 


shut out California’s sunny skies. Allow his 
SEVENTH SEASON: book to hypnotize his imagination so that 
July 3- Aug. 11 — Nov. 13-Dec. 22 his shining eyes will reflect the light of 
Three hours daily intensified Conversation knowledge and true enjoyment. 
with Private tutors. Scheduled classes in As he eases into his chair, guarded by 
Language and Mexican Culture. All Mexi- rubber protectors to insure quiet — and the 
can Faculty. M.A. Degree. Incorporated longevity of teachers ears — let him slump. 
Mex. Dept. University Studies. Commercial (Treasonable, eh?) What lover of books 
training. G. 1. Approved. Reasonable rates, worries about posture when a world of won: 
good climate. Bulletin. der is beckoning! Pester him about that 
Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida 8, Colo. some other time. ; 
To complete his enjoyment, how about a 


Leaving New York July 13, returning 
September 2 


Visiting treland, Scotland, England, 

Belgium, Holland, Germany (Passion 

Play), Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and 
France 


Everything included—fully conducted— 
$1395 


Only a few reservations available 
Make application immediately 
JERRY DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
78 W. San Carlos, San Jose 
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sant, juicy; red apple? If the undisciplined 
- e runs down his elbows, leaving a rivulet 
Ir cleanliness and sprinkles the pages of the 
book, let a bib blot the goodness he missed! 


And, at that point, the teacher would 
develop laryngitis. 
For some libraries should be for dreamers. 


The Macmillan Company announces the 
appointment of J. Edwin Leslie as manager 
of its Pacific Coast Branch at 350 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. Mr. Leslie succeeds 
ohn H. Beers, who retired December ia 
1949, after 18 years as Pacific Coast 


manager. 





“Educational Lighthouse”’ is the term Will 
Hayes used in the March NEA Journal to 
describe Avenal, in Fresno County. He calls 
it “one of the most education-conscious 
school districts in the United States.” His 
two-page article illustrated the fact that 
dollars plus enthusiastic citizens are the 
factors that make good schools possible. 
Reef-Sunset is a school district that is a 
challenge to others all over the country. 

Mr. Hayes has had public-school and 
college experience in New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Oregon. He is currently 
assistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara College. 


San Diego State College is offering a 
6-weeks Summer Workshop in Student Per- 
sonnel Services June 19-July 28. Dr. Clifford 
E. Erickson, director, Institute of Counsel- 
ing, Testing, and Guidance, Michigan State 
College, and prolific writer in the field of 
personnel work, will be “workshop key- 
noter.” For further information, write to 
Dr. Clayton M. Gjerda, San Diego State 
College, San Diego 15. 


Occidental College this summer, June 19- 
July 28, will offer numerous practical courses 
in Audio-Visual Education, by a staff of 6 
experts; for details address Charles N. Butt, 
audio-visual coordinator, at the college, Los 
Angeles 41. 


A summer Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation will be offered at Santa Bar- 
bara, August 14-27, by University of Cali- 
fornia Extension in cooperation with Santa 
Barbara Botanic Garden and Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History. The Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Forest Service will 
assist in the event. 

Each student may elect either the course 
in “Conservation of Natural Resources,” or 
two other classes, one from each of the fol- 
lowing groups: “Seashore Life’ and “Ele- 
mentary Science Methods”; or “Western 
Trees” and “Native Birds.” 


This institute is particularly useful to 
teachers and youth leaders for a practical 
field of study of natural science with empha- 
sis on methods and materials. Application 
blanks and enrollment information may be 
obtained from the Department of Institutes, 
University Extension, University of Califor- 
nia, 906 Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara. 
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At Berkeley 


Two Sessions of 


Six Weeks Each 


June 19 to July 29 
July 31 to September 9 


(Tuition Fee $48 for each 
session ) 


RESERVATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses to meet all phases of 
Teacher Training — requirements 
for credentials, refresher courses 
Berkeley and Los 
Angeles courses leading to 
Graduate degrees. 


@ At Santa Barbara 
One Session of 


Eight Weeks 
e 


June 19 to August 12 
(Tuition Fee $64) 








At Los Angeles 
One Session of 


Eight Weeks 
e 


June 19 to August 12 
Ce $64) 


Special Courses of Four 
Weeks 

(Tuition Fee $32 for each 
course) 


For Bulletins, address UNiversiry oF CALIFORNIA SUMMER Sessions OrricE, Berkeley 
4; or 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, SANTA Barsara COLLEGE, 
Santa Barbara. 


FOR SUMMER 


SESSIONS AND VACATIONS 


University-Approved Residence Halls for Women, 
offering accommodations during the summer. 


Study, Rest, Recreation for Students and Vacationers. 
Near Campus and San Francisco Transportation. Write or wire. 


Arch Place, 1849 Arch St. 
Mrs. Wolfman, BE 7-8648 


Bay View Hall, 2327 Warring St. 
Mrs. Herman, TH 3-9663 


Californian, The, 2455 Prospect 
Mrs. Sydenham, BE 7-2930 


Colonial Hall, 2542 Durant 
Mrs. Olness, BE 7-8845 


Epworth Hall, 2521 Channing Way 
Mrs. Duncan, TH 3-0766 


Elizabeth Barrett Hall, 2438 Warring 
Mrs. Wells, TH 3-9057 


Hanson House, 2360 Prospect St. 
Mrs. Hanson, BE 7-5035M 


Joaquin Hall, 2430 Piedmont 
Mrs. Dugdale, BE 7-5765W 


Lantana Lodge, 2437 Piedmont 
Miss Verrill, TH 3-9574 

McFarlands, The, 1742 Spruce St. 
Mrs. McFarland, AS 3-0861 


Stebbins Hall, 2527 Ridge Road 
Cooperative Dorm., AS 3-1936 


Stratford Hall, 2520 Durant 
Mrs. Book, BE 7-8785 


Warring Place, 2434 Warring 


Miss Bartlett, 


LIVE RENT FREE! 


—In New York City, Midwest 
or New England 


Arrange now to spend a rent-free 
vacation in a home as pleasant and 


comfortable as your own—anywhere 
-in the United States. Exchange homes 
for the summer with a professional 
colleague like yourself. Write for free 
booklet and application for listing. 


Teachers Residence Exchange 


100 West 42nd St. ° New York 18, N.Y. 





BE 7-0168 





VACATION 
WITHOUT A CARE! 


Send for T.C. U. special pre- 
vacation offer. Low cost poli- 
cy protects you during rest of 
school year, through vacation 
and well into fall. Coverssick- 
ness, accident and quarantine. 


FREE _ 
TAG FOR YOUR BAG...Has space 
for name and address with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 

we we ewe ee ee oe mm 


®§ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 






§ 9g19T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. oh 
Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free @ 
q Tag. ' 
: Mia cdcaebiesccsseviaseeswens Licnaeaucuets a 
A 
a 
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JOURNALISM AWARDS 


April 17 is the closing date for entries 
for the four $250 scholarships for northern 
California high school seniors, awarded now 
for the 5th year by Press Club of San Fran- 
cisco. For full details consult the local high 
school journalism advisor or Press Club of 
San Francisco, 449 Powell Street, San 
Francisco 2. 


California Historical Society officers for 
1950 are: Aubrey Drury, president; Joseph 
R. Knowland, Ist vice-president; Porter 
Sesnon, 2nd vice-president; Francis P. 
Farquhar, 3rd vice-president; Warren R. 
Howell, secretary; George L. Harding, treas- 
urer. The Society's Managing Director is 


MERCURIAL 
BAROMETER 


Built for Long Service 
© Dependable 


® Accurate 


The low cost barometer 


var 


that gives accurate 


readings and years of 
dependable service is 
No. 
76890 Cenco Mercu- 


rial Barometer is well 


“ee 


available again. 


known to thousands of 
laboratories through- 
out the world for accu- 


racy and long life. 


No. 76890 Cenco Mercu- 
rial Barometer — with 
scales ranging from 600 
to 800 mm and 24.5 to 
31.5 inches—verniers for 
reading to 0.1 
0.005 inch.. 


mm or 


Each $34.00 


No. 76891 Cenco Mercu- 
rial Barometer, for alti- 
tudes from 1,500 up to 
10,000 feet... Each $41.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments (({\(()) Laboratory Supplies 
Los Angeles 23, Cal. San Francisco 5, Col. 





Mrs. Edna Martin Parratt; headquarters at 
456 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2. 


a 

Placer County Teachers Frolic — New 
Castle Elementary School recently was the 
scene of laughter and good times for 85 
teachers at an informal social affair. The 
hit of the evening was a skit presented by 
the county school administrators entitled 
“When the Administrators Came to Placer 
County”; E. V. Cain acted as narrator. 


Jack Goodwin led the group in community 
singing. Frances Hunt played accordion 
accompanying the singing. Folk. dancing 
and games followed. The evening was 
concluded with coffee and cake in the 
school cafeteria. Frances Hunt, Marion 
Brown, Ruby Morehouse, Sylvia Rastler, 
Duane and Breeze Newcommer served as 
planning committee. — Forrest L. Tarleton, 
Auburn. 


Driver Education is the theme of a semi- 
nar for college instructors and others inter- 
ested in teacher education, July 12-16, at 
University of California, Los Angeles; in 
cooperation with the State Department of 
Education, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, and Automobile Club of Southern 
California. For a 4-page illustrated descrip- 
tive brochure and enrollment form, write 
at once to University Extension, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24. 


Three regional meetings mark the spring 
program of California Association of Women 
Deans and Vice-Principals. Southern annual 
meeting was held at Riverside Mission Inn, 
March. 3-5; Tempe E. Allison of San Ber- 
nardino Valley College, president of the 
association, presided. 


Northern Section meets April 14-16 at 


- Sonoma Mission Inn, Boyes Springs; chair- 
man is Margaret Crosby of Oakland Public 


Schools. 


Central Section meets April 28-30 in 
Yosemite National Park; chairman is Mrs. 
Ada Brown of Tulare Union High School. 
These important conferences are of great 
value to women deans and vice-principals 
and to all school people who are concerned 
with girls and young women of junior high, 
senior high, and college age. 


i 


Three elementary education conferences 
this summer are sponsored by State Depart- 
ment of Education in cooperation with the 
local institutions, — June 26-July 14, Edu- 
cation of the Spanish Speaking Child, 
University of Redlands; June 26-July 14, 
Curriculum for Elementary School Grades 
7, 8, San Francisco State College; July 17- 
August 4, Elementary School Organization 
and Supervision, UCLA. 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 
RESIDENT Linn has appointed the 


following standing and special com- 
mittee chairmen: Financing Public Educa- 
tion, Marks Smith, Alturas; International 
Relations, Harold Langdon, Arbuckle; 
Legislative, Wm. S. Howe Jr., Sacramento; 
Public Relations, Lyrel D. Bullard, Placer- 
ville; Retirement, Elmer Rott, Westwood; 
Salary Schedules and Trends, F. McElwain 
Howard, North Sacramento; Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, Wm. J. 
Burkhard, Sacramento; Tenure, Irene 
Owings, Chico; By-Laws, J. N. Gardner, 


Sacramento; Leadership Training, 
Bonnett, Sacramento; News dae rey 
ard Hoffman, Auburn; Services and Dues 
Cleetis Brown, Lincoln; Ethics, Hazel Req. 
wine, Marysville. 


Yuba and Sutter County Teachers spon. 
sored a dinner on March 20, honoring Mr 
Phil Wardner, President of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, The 
dinner was held at the Marysville Etks 
Club; there was a good attendance from 
neighboring counties. 


A Counseling Workshop is to be held 
June 19-July 14 at Chico State College 
This workshop is made possible by a grant 
from the Rosenberg Foundation. This jg 
an excellent opportunity to hear national 
leaders present lectures and conduct dis 































With the publication of 
these two books, the 
History ON THE Marca 
series* is now complete 





For Grade Three: 
PIONEER CHILDREN OF 
AMERICA 


Emerson, Chase, Nevins 


Appealing material related to our 
own country provides children with 
their first experiences in the field of 
history. Teachers Guide and Pupils 
Progress Book. 

6 





For Grade Four: 
LEADERS IN OTHER 


LANDS 
Eaton, Chase, Nevins 


Historic periods from the fifteenth 
century to the present are repre- 
sented by leaders who have influ- 
enced the development of society by 
their ideas, inventions, discoveries, 
or explorations. Teachers Guide and 
Pupils Progress Book. 


*ALLAN NEVINS 
General Consultant for the Series 





D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


182 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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qssion groups. To insure individual at- 
eation, the workshops will be limited to 
10 in the interviewing section and 60 in 
the basic section. Latest recording equip- 
nent will be used in improving counseling 
ills. For further information, teachers 
may write to William H. Stegeman, Work- 
shop Administrator, Chico State College. 


The problem of the DuShane Foundation 
for the aid and protection of teachers who 
have been unfairly treated will be discussed 
at the April 20 meeting of the Sacramento 
City Teachers. Mrs. Lois Simpson, member 
of the foundation committee, will tell of 
the work of the foundation and the drive 
that is being made to create a fund large 
enough to make it effective.—R. W. 
Everett, Executive-Secretary, CTA North- 
ern Section. 


THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


ee ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Palo Alto City Schools held the 6th 
annual speech correction and guidance con- 
ference, March 25, at the Community 
Center; the program comprised group ses- 
sions, general sessions, luncheon, and panels. 
Ruth Montgomery Jackson, director of 
speech correction, Palo Alto, was in charge. 


Audubon Society members and_ their 
friends, from all over the state, converged 
on Asilomar, Pacific Grove, April 1-4, for 
their second annual convention, sponsored 
by the National Audubon Society and its 
branches and affiliates in California. Theme 
of the convention was “How to Get Things 
Done” and featured the activities and proj- 
ects of the many Audubon organizations in 
California. 


The evening of April 1 was devoted to a 
reunion of graduates of the Audubon Camp 
of California. Dr. Lloyd G. Ingles, pro- 
fessor of zoology at Fresno State College 
and director of the Audubon Camp, spoke, 
and Mrs. Glenn Vaughn, vice-president of 
the San Bernardino Valley Audubon So- 
ciety, led a discussion panel. 

John H. Baker of New York, president of 
the National Audubon Society, spoke at the 
convention banquet on “The Background, 
Reason and Need for the Audubon Cause,” 
and showed a color film on birds of the 
Audubon Sanctuaries. 


Fifth annual Institute of Organization 
Leadership will be held July 24-August 18 
at American University campus, Washing- 
ton, DC, under auspices of NEA. For a 
6-panel leaflet giving details, write at once 
to Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 


Dr. C. W. Waddell, coordinator of 
teacher training at Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, was recently honored by 
several hundred leaders in education and 
graduates from the department of education 
there, at a testimonial dinner. After spend- 
ing 50 years in education, Dr. Waddell has 
retired. Coming to California in 1910, he 
took over the teacher training department 
at the old Los Angeles Normal School in 
1917 and later at UCLA. He is highly- 
regarded throughout California and nation- 
ally, in educational circles. 


The NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards sponsors its 5th annual national con- 
ference this summer at Indiana University, 
June 28-July 1; about 600 leaders are ex- 
pected from all the states and territories of 
the United States. For full details address 
Dr. Ralph McDonald, executive secretary 
of the commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington, DC. 


The John Muir Trail Trip, a new project 
this summer, provides 4 weeks afoot or 
horseback, in the glorious High Sierra. 
North-bound trip begins July 16 at Lone 
Pine, ends at Tuolumne Meadows, August 
11; South-bound trip begins August 12 
there, and arrives at Lone Pine September 9. 


Many California school-people will be 
interested in these interesting mountain 
tours. The parties will comprise 20-35 each 
trip; 2 complete trips each of 4 weeks, — 
(1) mid-July to mid-August; (2) mid- 
August to mid-September. Persons may 
join either party for 1-4 weeks. 

For illustrated leaflet and full details 
address Joseph C. Wampler, archeologist- 
mountaineer, 1940 Hearst Avenue, Berke- 
ley 9. 


“Ways to International Understanding” 
will be the theme of University of Kentucky 
Third Foreign Language Conference, to be 
held May 11-13 on the campus at Lexington. 
The 1949 Conference drew some 400 regis- 
trants, representing 163 institutions and 16 
languages, from 26 states and the Province 
of Ontario. Programs may be had from Dr. 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


The Yosemite Field School, a workshop 
in interpretive methods, is an 8-page illus- 
trated pamphlet describing in detail a famous 
California summer school for naturalists. 
For a copy address Donald Edward Mce- 
Henry, Park Naturalist, who is director of 
the school. 


SEE 


ENJOY 


RELAX 


ON YOUR WAY 


THE ALL-SEASON BANFF ROUTE 


You board a Canadian Pacific 
steamer and cross sparkling Puget 
Sound to Victoria’s evergreen 
leisure-land...then to modern 
Vancouver and by train through 
600 miles or breath-taking Can- 
adian Rockies. Low round trip 
fares to Chicago, New York, 
Toronto, Montreal. No passports 
required. See your local agent, or 
Canadian Pacific, 675 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, DOuglas 2-0134. 
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15 FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 








e co 
Institute of July 1 is the closing date for application A 
for 15 scholarships, of $300 each, awarded pe 
NATURE STUDY AND CONSERVATION | {2:22 "Sse! | « 
of the Eastern Star, to needy, deservin A 
students who are about to enter college i: He 
Avucust 14-27, 1950 — At Santa BarBAaRA, CALIFORNIA university. “ 
; = ; For full detail d 
Immediately follows 8-week Summer Session (June 19 to August 12) the ‘hue. anc ae “ lees 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara College Pullen, 3072-6th Avenue, Sacramento, 14 
‘ Applicati blank s ; 
Offered by University ExTENsION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, in Grand Seana Office. al jae cn Sto 
cooperation with THE SANTA BarBARA Museum oF NatTurRAL History ing San Francisco 2. 
and THe SAnTA BarsarRaA Botanic GARDEN eo 
Plan now for practical study in a vacation setting where the seashore 19,7 ” Cal 
and mountains can be laboratory and playground. Program includes It's News to Me “ 
classes, workshops, field trips— and a week-end camping trip. a 
You may enroll in Conservation or any two of the following courses: These announcements by St. 
- wane , ° . me . Pa roOre f TE 7 e , 
Western Trees - Native Birds - Seashore Life manufacturers of NEW products Ad 
Elementary Science Methods are of interest to educators. cor 
a ‘ ‘ , : Ca! 
Three units credit for holders of degree or teacher's credential ; Ad 
aia - “Story of America Picture Library” helps 
For application blanks and additional information write to to make American History easier to under- Ae 
stand. Qver 500 pictures — size 8” x : 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 11”. Covérs 10 subjects from the discov. - 
906 Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, California ery, exploration and settlement of our : 
country through pioneering, wars, transpor- Ed 
tation, science and inventions to our present Be 
state and federal governments. Filed ac 
* * cording to subject-matter in a file case cia 
* * * * 8” x 13” weighing 21 pounds. Cost $39.50, Ex 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, Cc 


“ Just published J eee, Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, > 


The Union City Body Company has a 


” EN iP i HH FOR TODA Y newly designed school bus body embodying 
specifications that exceed national standards Pr 


and standards of practically all the states st 
of the union, according to the manufactur: 
Grades 9-12 ers. New features are the curved windshield, Ny 
better vision, wide front end for wide chassis “ 
Gray and Hach cowls and adaptability to all school bus Vv 


chasis. Union Bus Company, Union City, 
; Indiana. 
A completely new series of texts for English grammar and 


The “Sound Reel” is a new magnetic 
tape recorder introducing for the first time 
one hour continuous recording on a single tt 
track in one direction. Available with or 


composition courses for grades nine through twelve. Be sure 


to consider ENGLISH FOR TODAY before choosing new 


without a built-in radio, complete, ready to } 

texts for your classes. operate. All models have separate inputs c 
for recording from microphone, from radio, 

Send for examination copies. and from records. Playback is instantaneous. I 


The same recording can be played back any 
number of times or it can be erased and 


CHICAGO a new recording made on the same tape. , 
J B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA Each model may also be used as a Public ) 
ome NEW YORK Address System. Mark Simpson Manufac- 


turing Company, 32-28 49th Street, Long 
Island City 3, N.Y. 


Neumade Products SS ; 
nounces the new and improved MF-6 film: 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL TRIPS strip storage cabinet. This cabinet which 
Mt. Whitney - Rae Lakes - Yosemite has become a standard item for bulk film 


; : strip storage is now available, at no increase 

F your name and address, as printed A unique vacation, a memorable adventure, in price, with an improved indexing and 
‘ an opportunity for natural science teachers filing feature. Neumade Products Corpora’ 

on the cover of YOUR magazine, and students, in the glorious High Sierra tion, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, 


Change of Address 





is NOT correct, please immediately of California. You may walk or ride for N.Y. 
notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter a er 
. ; Jul - + os 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. _ een of Book Savers are made of pliofilm, a 
. , Cost - 4 weeks: walking tough, waterproof and tear-resistant mate’ 
Whenever you change your address, $345 riding rial. Easy to put on, fitting skin-tight 
if om ld add For further information write regardless of book size; exceptionally long 
notify us, stating your Old address as JOSEPH C. WAMPLER wearing, impervious to liquids and may be 
well as your new one. Archaeologist - Mountaineer cleaned with soap and water. Saver Com- 
1940 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, 9, California Da 1025 Vermont, N.W., Washington, 
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COMING EVENTS 


April 1— Western College Association; 
spring meeting. Santa Barbara College. 


April 1-5 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual meeting. Santa Barbara. 

April 1-6 — Dance Institute. Mills Col- 
ee 1-8 — Death Valley Expedition; 
14th tour; auspices College of the Pacific, 
Stockton. 

April 2-5 — Elementary School Principals 
and District Superintendents of Schools; 
annual conference; in cooperation with 
California Elementary School Principals 
Association. Hollywood. 


April 3, 4—California Business Education 
Association; annual statewide convention. 
St. Claire Hotel, San Jose. 

April 3-5 — California Secondary School 
Administrators; annual conference, in 
conjunction with annual conference of 
California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators. Long Beach. 

April 3-5— California Association of 
Adult Education Administrators; spring 
conference. Long Beach. 


April 3-5 — California Council for Adult 
Education; annual spring meeting. Long 
Beach. 

April 7, 8— California Teachers Asso- 
ciation; annual meeting; State Council of 
Education; State Board of Directors; State 
Committee Meetings; California Student 
Teachers Association meeting. Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


April 9 — Easter Sunday. 
April 9-15 — Pan-American Week. 


April 12-15 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials; annual 
state convention. Coronado. 


April 14-16 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals, North- 
ern Section; spring conference. Sonoma 
Mission Inn, Boyes Springs. 

April 15 — California Scholarship Fed- 
eration; Southern regional meeting. Santa 
Monica. 


April 15 — Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. Ven- 
tura Junior College. 

April 17-19—-NEA Department of 
Higher Education; 5th national conference. 
Chicago. 

April 18-22 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
55th annual convention. Dallas, Texas. 

April 20-22 — California Council on 
Teacher Education; meeting. Asilomar. 

April 24-28 — Distributive Education; 
Pacific regional conference. Denver. 

April 24-29 — Public Schools Week. 

April 28-30 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals, Central 
— annual meeting. Yosemite National 

ark, 

April 29-May 6 — Boys and Girls Week; 
national observance. 

May 1-5 — California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; state convention. Santa Cruz. 

May 6 — California Association for Child- 
hood Education, southern section; regular 
meeting. At Town and Country Restaurant, 
Palm Springs; Riverside County Branch 
members as hostesses. 

May 6 — California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; Central regional meeting. Redwood 

ity. 

May 13 — CTA Southern Section Council; 
tegular meeting. At the Section headquar- 
ters, Los Angeles. 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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IMPORTANT 
NEWS! 


For teachers, curriculum 
directors, principals and ad- 
ministrators who are very 
much interested in the 
reading problems posed in 
kindergarten through 3rd 
grade. 


Here is the Answer 


100 carefully selected 
Golden Books, 25 giants — 
75 littles, in 4-color im- 
printed cloth binders, rein- 
forced sewing, for only $90! 
We will send this set of 100 
books on 30-day approval. 
Write now! 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
Box 165 


Carmel California 





LAKE TAHOE 
YOUNG’S NORTH SHORE 
COTTAGES 


Modern apartments equipped for two to 
four people. Inner spring mattresses, elec- 
tric refrigerators and ranges. Located on 
safe private sandy beach. Water tempera- 
ture for swimming 70 degrees in July and 
August. For reservations from June Ist, to 
October Ist, write to C. S. Young, P.O. 
Box 243, King's Beach, California. Tele- 
phone — Brockway I8IJ. 


—Send for Descriptive Folder — 


HOLLOW BLOCKS 

FLOOR BLOCKS 
BUILDING BOARDS 
SCREENS—EASELS 


Adventure Toys 


Box 979, Palo Alto, California 





STUDENTS—TEACHERS 


EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
MEXICO study and adventure 
ALASKA trips by motor, bicycle, 


steamer and plane. 
PALM SPRINGS 7th Year. Bobkice TMI 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 


MILLS COLLEGE 
in OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1950 SUMMER SESSION 
8 JULY TO 19 AUGUST 


(For men and women — Resident and 
non-resident) 


Child Development 
Mary Woods’ Bennett, Frances-Ruth 
Armstrong, Ellen Graue, Betty Jean Hull 


Children’s Theatre 
L. Louise Stephens 


Creative Art W orkshop 
Max Beckmann, guest artist, William A. 
Gaw, F. Carlton Ball, Robert Coleman, 
Mary Ann Ellison, Alfred Neumeyer, 
Ilse Schulz 


Dance 


Eleanor Lauer, Ruth Lenz, Doris Denni- 
son 


Education (Kindergarten W orkshop) 
Persis H. Cowan, Meidel Applegate, 
— Jenkins, Dorothy Levens, Lois 
Vill 


La Maison Francaise 
Madeleine Milhaud, Henri Rene Lenor- 
mand, Marie Kalff, Luc Darioseca, Doris 
Hernried, Bernadette Le Nail, Mare Levi- 
Saglier, Gerald Maurois, Nicole Samuel, 
Claude Valabregue 


Music 
Luther B. Marchant, Darius Milhaud, 
Egon Petri, Budapest String Quartet, 
Alexander Libermann, Leone Evans 


Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 
Harriet Hayes, Marion Brown, Edith 
Kasin 


Resident fees (tuition, board, room, health 
services) for six week session... $250.00 


Write for catalogue .... 
Office of Summer Session 
Mills College— Oakland 13, California 


MORE 


than a tourist 


SEE MORE 
ENJOY MORE 
LEARN MORE 


Hosts in 25 countries welcome you 
Exceptional visits and interviews 
* 


Social Change — Theatre Arts — 

Family Life — Health Care — Hous- 

ing — Education — Intellectual 

Forces — UNESCO — Economics 
* 


Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer 


$699 up 


Write for Booklet K 


WoRLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service, Agent 
New York 27. N. Y. UNiversity 4-3000 
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OUPS.c- 


for the Ashing 


HIS month’s advertisers offer an unusu- 

ally wide variety of interesting material 
for classroom or personal use. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in ordering 
several different items. 


46. “A Chronology of American Rail- 
roads” is a 10-page illustrated 7” x 10” 
booklet containing important dates in 
American Railroad history, growth of rail- 
way mileage by states and by years. Copies 
for classroom distribution. For upper grades 
and high school. Association of American 
Railroads. 


47. New “SVE Educational Catalog” of 
filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slide sets (No. 
600). Society for Visual Education. 


48. “The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’ ” 
is more than a brief for the American 
Seating Company's newest desk with level, 
10° and 20° top positions. This booklet 
includes a quick summary of studies which 
show that children in thousands of class- 
rooms are exposed to glaring or insuffi- 
cient light and to harmful posture with 
attendant visual focusing problems. Ameri- 
can Seating Company. 

24. “How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching” is a 16-page booklet which tells 
how tape recording is used in music, Eng- 
lish, speech, commercial, science, and social 
study classes. Pictures and sketches. Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

30. “Little Nipper” booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. The story 
about each record will help with the selec- 
tion of appropriate records for various ages. 
Radio Corporation of America. 


45. Travel booklets — “Travel for Fun,” 
“Rocky Mountain Tours” and “Thrift- 
tailored Tours.” Continental Trailways. 

36. Illustrated, informative folders on 
Hawaii, Yellowstone and Yosemite National 
Parks, and Colorado. Complete details and 
many interesting facts on these interna- 
tionally-famous vacation-lands, together with 
air service from more than 80 major cities. 
Valuable aids for you in planning your 
summer vacation. United Air Lines. 


51. Travel folders about “Amazing 
America Tours,” individually planned but 
not escorted, in the East and in the West. 
Specify the section in which you are in- 
terested. Greyhound Lines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUSVORCURE TOY 6 sce Stee ieee tenet 39 
American Seating Company.......... 2nd cover 
Ammpro Corporation =... 2:..0.5.cisccs<nsncneee cece 28 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


| 

| 

| for each item checked. 

| 46 47 48 24 
| 

| 

| 


Subject taught 


School name 


eee eee eee eee eee seen eeeees 


COC eee eee eee eee eee eereeeeses 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed | 


COMING EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 39) 


May 18-25 — National Congress of Par. 
ents and Teachers; national convention 
Long Beach. ; 


_May 22-24 — National Conference on 
Citizenship; 5th annual meeting. Washing. 
ington, DC. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 


_ June 12-16 — Seminar in Driver Educa. 
tion; for college instructors. University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

June 14 — Flag Day. 

June 19-22 — National Association of 
Student Councils; 14th annual national 
conference. West High School, Denver, 


June 20-24 — California County Librar- 
ians; annual convention. Sacramento. 

June 21-24 — California Library Associa. 
tion; annual meeting. Sacramento. 

June 25-July 4— National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, NEA 
Division of Adult Education Services and 
cooperating universities. Bethel, Maine. 


June 26-July 14— Conference on the 
Education of the Spanish-Speaking Child; 
auspices of State Department of Education, 
University of Redlands. 

June 26-July 14— Conference on Cur. 
riculum for Seventh and Eighth Grades of 
the Elementary School; auspices of State 
Department of Education. San Francisco 
State College. 

June 28-July 1— NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards; national conference. Indiana Univer: 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


July 2-7 — National Education Associa- 
tion; 88th annual meeting. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

July 2-7 — NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals; summer meetings. 
St. Louis. 

July 4— Independence Day. 

July 10-21 — NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; 7th national conference. 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. 

July 13-15 — Guidance Personnel; regional 
conference. San Francisco State College. 

July 17-23 — World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession; delegate assembly. 


Ottawa, Canada. 


July 17-August 11 — Conference on the 
Organization and Supervision of the Ele- 
mentary School; auspices of State Depart 
ment of Education. University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

July 24-August 18 — NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership. At the American 
University, Washington, DC. 


August 6-13— Delta Kappa Gamma, 
national honorary society for women 
teachers; national convention, Dallas, Texas. 

August 16-19 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; home-school work: 
shop. University of California, Los Angeles. 

August 20-26 — American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; school 
for executives. University of Wisconsin, 


Madison. 


September 22-24—-CTA Northern 
Section; leadership training conference. 
Manzanita Lake, Lassen National Park. 


October 9-11 — County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of Schools; 5th national 
conference. Columbus, Ohio. 


November 5-11 — American Education 
Week; national observance. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your f 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Glasgow—ship builder to 

the British Commonwealth, 
manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 
city. But not too busy to enjoy 

the pause that refreshes with 

ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
every industrial center, 

they know you work better when 


you work refreshed. 





A Standard Oiler works with $41,073 worth of tools 


It has long been known that the better 


a man’s tools, the more he can produce 


and earn. 


The farmer with one plow and a horse 
cannot produce anywhere near as much 
as today’s farmer with a gang plow and 
a tractor. And today’s oilman is a far more 
efficient producer of good products than 
ever in history...because he is backed by 


a tremendous investment in tools. 


Every one of the 29,970 employees of 
Standard of California and our subsidiary 
companies has behind him $41,073 worth 
of equipment. With it, he produces more 
and earns more than ever before—his 
average income last year was $4083.81 


in wages. 


It is our responsibility to keep his “kit 
of tools” in excellent shape and provide 
more if he needs them. To that end, 
$450,000,000 has been invested in new 
plants and facilities since the close of 


the war. 





